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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, May 19, 1893. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, editor of the ///ustrated London 
ews, has just made a flying visit to Boston, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, back from delightful weeks 
in Charleston, Philadelphia and New York, gave her 
friends the pleasure of two more of her Friday after- 
noons before her departure for Europe the last of the 
month, and Mr. Shorter turned up there last week. 
He spoke approvingly of the reported appointment of 
Ruskin as Poet Laureate. Mrs. Moulton had on her 
table a portrait of the Hon. Roden Noél, author of 
the life of Lord Byron and of several volumes of 
poems. Noél would be a far more suitable appoint- 
ment than Ruskin, but still better would be John 
Leicester Warren, Lord De Tabley, whose ‘‘ Poems, 
Dramatic and Lyrical,’ seem to me superior to any- 
thing that has been published of late years in England. 
But why should not England honor her provinces 
in this matter and find her Poet Laureate in the 
Dominion of Canada or in Australia? 

The United States has so many rising poets that we 
might easily spare one who should be entitled to a 
higher place on Parnassus than Ruskin in his dotage ; 
and Ruskin's style, even in prose, has been over- 
estimated. Some of his sentences would serve very 
well as examples of bad English for students in 
thetoric to criticise and correct. He boldly declares 
that he likes to make his own grammar. 

Speaking of American poets, I should be willing to 
hazard my reputation as a prophet in predicting that 
an as yet unpublished poem, by Professor Ernest 
Francisco Fenollosa, will be sometime regarded as one 
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of the great things of the nineteenth century. A couple 
of years ago I had the honor of delivering some 
memorial verses at the dedication of a beautiful new 
school-house in New York. Instead of choosing the 
traditional ode-form I happened to hit upon the idea 
of taking the four movements of a symphony as 
offering variety and opportunity ; the third move- 
ment, entitled scherzo, even allowing humor to be 
employed, and the contrasting between rapidity of 
form and greater dignity symbolized in the aélegro 
and andante. 

Professor Fenollosa, in his ‘‘ Phi Beta Kappa’’ poem, 
last June, apparently, by a similar train of reasoning, 
also used the symphonic form ; but in both these cases 
there was no attempt to introduce symphonic or 
musical effects. The resemblance, therefore, was 
only superficial. But Professor Fenollosa is a devout 
admirer of Brahms, and as he was one day listening 
to Brahms’ third symphony, the idea struck him to 
write a poem which should be the direct outcome of 
the music—employing themes and counter-themes, 
recurring in major and minor and weaving them into 
a complete and majestic whole. Professor Fenollosa 
is of Spanish origin, his father having come to 
this country with the famous Spanish band, and 
settled as a music-teacherin Salem. He, therefore, 
naturally took the voyage of Columbus as a parti- 
cularly appropriate subject. The first movement 
of the ‘‘ Symphonic Poem ”’ represents the discoverer 
as standing on his caravel, crossing the ocean, and 
under the influence of the mighty spaces of sea and 
sky. The second is entitled ‘‘ Dreams,’’ and shows 
the mystic forces which led Columbus to turn his 
tnoughts to the far West. The third is a most 
transcendental and original conception; strange 
spirit-forces are portrayed in the upper regions of the 
universe, watching the course of the three little ships, 
and in the weird rhythmic measures of a wonderful 
dance, chanting the effects upon the universe itself 
of the great discovery soon to be made. The last 
movement is entitled ‘‘ Triumph.”’ 

After I had heard this poem read by the author, | felt 
as though I had been lifted into a new region of poesy. 
Such absolute mastery of exquisite forms, such over- 
whelming affluence of diction, such grace of rhythm, 
such surprising effects, such originality of thought 
were a complete surprise to me. 

I should like to have heard Shelley read ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound”’ aloud, or Keats declaim ‘‘ Hype- 
rion,” but really to have heard this ‘‘ Columbus”’ 
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symphonic-poem is to have enjoyed a similar expe- 
rience. I could quite understand the enthusiasm of a 
lady who heard it and declared that ‘it was the 
greatest poem of the century.’’ I could understand 
her enthusiasm, though I might not be willing to make 
such a rash comparison of a thing incomparable. It 
stands by itself, as “‘ Hyperion’”’ does, or ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam.” 

Mr. Fenollosa was the class-poet in the year of his 
graduation from Cambridge, but during all his years 
of life in Japan he wrote scarcely a line; but the 
influence of Oriental thought was at work all the time, 
and now, with mixed Spanish and New England 
blood in his veins, with natural talent for music and 
painting, with cosmopolitan training, he has begun to 
write poetry with astonishing fluency and fire. 

A number of people have heard this last and 
longest of his poems, and there is only one verdict 
upon it and that is of the deepest admiration. If 
we are soon to see this, and his ‘‘ Phi Beta Kappa”’ 
poem, which was too long and complicated to be 
understood and appreciated at a single hearing, pub- 
lished together with a selection of his earlier verse, 
I would predict that it will make a genuine sensation. 

On Saturday, May 13, the new and delightful club- 
rooms of the Harvard Musical Association, on West 
Cedar Street, were filled by a distinguished throng of 
guests, who assembled to do honor to the venerable 
president of the Association, Mr. John S. Dwight, who 
on that day celebrated the eightieth anniversary of 
his birth. The chief guest of the occasion was Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who listened with interest to 
the delightful music provided, and who shared with 
the president the congratulations of those present. 
The Harvard Musical Association, which is the foun- 
tain-head of all that is best in the musical history of 

3oston, has recently taken a new lease of life and is 
in the most flourishing condition. It has been in 
possession of its new rooms since last November. 

The Boston Transcript recently printed the follow- 
ing advertisement : 

INFORMATION WANTED.—A coterie of literary workers is 
most anxious to discover the name and address of the highly- 
gifted writer of two fatalistic allegories and five dedicatory 
stanzas addressed to the anthor of ‘* Dreams of the Dead,’’ 
and sent to him, anonymously, through Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard. Will this unknown but most evident genius please 
disclose his or her identity to EDWARD STANTON, care of 
Boston Evening Transcript ? 

The author of ‘‘ Dreams of the Dead” is Captain 
Huntington, who is well known in connection with 
the work of the First Nationalist Club of this city. 
He is a very delightful companion. 

Mr. Edward Stanton, formerly editor of-the Boston 
Advertiser, and now managing editor of the Youths’ 
Companion, a few days ago gave a dinner to eight or 
nine of the staff of that journal in honor of 
Mr. Thomas H. Clay, the grandson of Henry Clay. 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth read an original poem, 
and so did Mr. Theron Brown. 
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Mr. William H. Rideing (who was one of the 
guests) has sold his beautiful little cottage on 
Robeson Street, Jamaica Plain, and on his return 
from England, whither he sails in June, expects to 
take up his residence in New York. He does not 
relinquish his position on the Youths’ Companion, but 
will occasionally return for his editorial duties here, 
as now he goes to New York twice or more a month in 
connection with his service on the North American 
Review. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
No earnest soul will read Dr. George M. Gould's “‘ The 
Meaning and the Method of Life, a Search for Religion 
in Biology,’ without profound profit, but I fear the 
number will be few. About the cell there centres to- 
day the battle of the universe. Itis the point at which 
all the mystery of man lies concealed, and there, if 
anywhere, science will unravel the origin of life, of 
motion, of will, and of spirit. The cell in Dr. Gould's 
theory is the precise point of juncture at which, in 
which, and through which, the universal spirit or life 
made manifest in form, the Word-Life, ‘‘ Biologos,” 
makes itself felt on the dead world of eternal inani- 
mate, uncreated matter, which in its ultimate constitu- 
tion is so simple—naught but vibrant atoms and ether. 
How matter comes and whence spirit, these are ques- 
tions Dr. Gould does not take up. The strong central 
ringing note of his book is that the absence of knowl- 
edge on these points ought not to stop enquiry, since 
‘‘the bravest, noblest attitude is that of unsatisfied 
longing and the never stilled faith that light will come 
into all of our darkness and that the riddle of our lives 
Dr. Gould’s book will shock many 
preconceived ideas. His central thought, ‘‘God can 
only reach incarnation through the cell,”” seems a 
limitation, though you have only to turn it about to 
see expansion. Dr. Gould’s book is nota solution. 
It is not even a working theory of the universe, as 
I venture to think would be clear to him, if he were 
metaphysician as well as scientist. But in every 
chapter much will be found to help the willing 
soul longing to be free so as to know God, aware 
that in this knowledge is perfect freedom and unaware 
that He Himself is in us, of us, and about us—for “in 
Him we live and move and have our being.”’ 
x" 

Mr. Charles James Wood, in “ Survivals in Chris- 
tianity,”” endeavors to show that much to which 
modernity objects in what we loosely call Christianity, 
is the survival of a pre-Christian theory of God and 
man, and their relations, while the real centre and 
germ of Christ’s teaching can be expanded and 
explained on lines which coincide with current 
thought. To do this the developmental relation of 
Christian creeds and beliefs to creeds and beliefs 
outside of Christianity, is expounded with great skill 
and power and with reasonable accuracy. Slips here 
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and there will be apparent to each in the field with 
which he is most familiar. Mr. Wood does not for 
instance quite apprehend or comprehend Islam, and 
ke speaks of it with a second hand accent. 
Mr. Wood’s work is most useful and valuable. He 
is, one might say, a proselyte of the gate, able to go 
into the temple or go out to the Gentiles with equal 
ease. He does not, as far as I can see, distinctly say 
whether he looks on Christianity as different in kind 
or only in degree from all other religions. If the 
former, much that he says is useless; if the latter, 
all that he says becomes more dangerous than he 
would probably be willing to confess to both creed 
and church. 


* 
%* * 


Comtists we all are in these days in some sense, 
since there grows upon us all a consciousness of our 
debt to the past, our duty to the present and our re- 
sponsibility for the future, as summed up in the social 
organism of which we area part. This view of life 
in its social relations is the seed from which Comtism 
sprang. What shape it took in Comte’s works, from 
what previous conditions it sprang and in what it 
lacks Dr. Edward Caird has endeavored to make 
clear in his ‘‘ Social Philosophy of Comte.”’ Dr. Caird 
comes to the work prepared by a broad study of Ger- 
man, French and English metaphysicians and aided 
by that Gallic sympathy which has always existed 
north of the Tweed. Written originally as magazine 
articles in the Contemporary, these chapters are 
both clear and popular, in a good sense, and they will 
surprise most who read them by the extent to which 
Comte’s views are now the common property of the 
age. 

x" 

Major C. R. Conder is probably the best living 
authority on the archeological geography of Pales- 
tine. This is perhaps the reason why he is always 
trying to translate inscriptions—a subject on 
which he is perhaps the two hundred and fiftieth 
authority, and not certainly that. The ‘Tel Amarna 
Tablets’’ are a basketful of clay tablets, which 
were once letters exchanged between various 
tulers, big and little, from Babylon to the Great 
Sea, and from Lebanon South and the Pharoah of the 
day. They included letters of Egyptian kings, of the 
monarchs of Babylon and Mithani and official reports 
from Egyptian viceroys, or to be more accurate, 
“residents’’—in the Anglo-Indian sense—at Tyre, 
Sidon, Jerusalem, and the instructions of the Egyptian 
foreign office to them. Ill this in the time of Amen- 
ophis III and IV, or in the fourteen hundreds B. C. 
The date is not yet certain and much remains to be 
determined. Major Conder has woven a number of 
the letters, in all there are 320, in a sequence which is 
intended to show that they contain contemporaneous 
references to the entrance of the Hebrews into Pales- 
tine and the conquest of Adoni Bezek, a letter of 
whose is in the collection, if Major Conder is right. 
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It is too early to say positively, one way or the other. 
Where Major Conder uses his unrivalled knowledge 
of the sites and geography of Palestine to identify 
places, his work is of the utmost value. His col- 
loquial acquaintance with local Arabo-Aramaic 
idioms and words in Palestine has often given him 
clues which others would miss. But when it comes to 
dates and direct identifications, Major Conder’s con- 
clusions must be accepted with reserve. He is also 
ridden by a Turanian hobby, which has more in it, I 
think, than most scholars admit; but is also as yet 
mere hypothesis. 
x“ 

I am writing these lines and they will be printed in 
characters which come down in an unbroken series 
extending over 7000 years, from the figure of an eagle 
and other birds, animals and objects, which were used 
to designate nrst words, then syllables and then letters 
in the valley of the Nile. Thestory of the change by 
which this capital M—which still retains at top in two 
little strokes the owl's ears—has come down from the 
owl of the hieroglyphics is the story of Greek and 
Roman palzography, of which English palzography, 
in which we all have some proficiency, is a part. 
This story was told by Dr. Edward Maunde Thomp- 
son, ten years ago, in the article on “‘ Palzeography”’ in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, The book ‘‘ Handbook 
of Greek and Latin Palzography,”’ he has just issued, 
extends, amplifies, and illustrates this article and 
brings it down to date. For the average man the 
original article will serve every purpose, for although 
there have been many discoveries they have 
changed nothing, only added to previous conclusions. 
Fac-similes are freely used and the book will be a 
useful manual to scholars. The origin of the Medi- 
terranean alphabet is discussed along the lines laid 
down by Dr. Isaac Taylor, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Alphabet,” now ten years old. 

xx 

We belong, or most of us, to one of the greatest— 
perhaps the greatest—drinking nations of history. The 
yellow race turns to some one of the bitter alkaloids, 
preferably opium. The red at its natural worst 
smoked. The black has never gone far in drink of 
its own invention. Of the white, the Semitic share 
has always been temperate. Even of the Aryan only 
its North European has drank heavily and the Teuton 
heaviest of all through all history. Dr George 
R. Wilson, in his ‘‘ Drunkenness,” has described the 
condition, the habit and the disease—for drunkenness 
is all these from its personal and Teutonic side—with 
some attention to its Celtic variant. ‘‘ Drunkenness,”’ 
as he says, ‘‘ is on the way to mental death.” From 
this standpoint Dr. Wilson sketches the nervous 
conditions through which a nerve-poison like alcohol 
acts, its cumulative effects, its personal prevention 
and development, its possible but difficult cure and 
the effect of free liquor—Dr. Wilson leaning to the 
Gothenburg plan. I do not think there is any one 
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called to see much of a drunkard or of the drinking 
habit who will not find the book useful, illuminating 
and encouraging; the last because it emphasizes the 
aspect that drunkenness is a disease, whose bent lies 
so deep and so high in the nerves that it attacks the 
machinery by which the will works. 

**% 

A few of us there are who still keep up their Latin, 
as the phrase is, though it is true of such studies that 
they keep the man up who practices them. For such 
one can strongly recommend ‘Two Satires of 
Juvenal” (I and II), by Professor Francis Philip 
Nash. The work is neatly done—type fair, notes 
copious, tone restrained, authorities numerous, all 
well indexed and well arranged—as done for the love 
of it; andif you love it, this classic study, take the 
book with you on your vacation and be rewarded by 
discovering what you had almost forgotten—that 
Juvenal deserves his reputation. 

xx 

Mr. J. W. Cross has bound two small books in one 
cover, by uniting in one volume two papers on Dante 
and seven on the social and material development of 
this country. The essays on Dante have nothing 
particularly new, but will encourage the study of a 
great author. Fortwenty years Mr. Cross has been 
writing in a sympathetic way about this country and 
endeavoring to correct English misapprehension. 
His chief theme is that by keeping out of wars, and 
putting the money elsewhere wasted on guns into 
rails, we have knocked the props from under the 
English land system and its fall is inevitable—which 

is true. 

x» 

The Duke of Argyll is one of the products of this 
system. As he would have never amounted to much 
if he had not owned something he not unnaturally 
makes ‘‘ Possession’’ the foundation-stone of his 
theory of political economy in ‘‘ Unseen Foundations 
of Society,” and he pours scorn on the unfortunate 
men, landless professors and kinless thinkers usually, 
who have not appreciated the overmastering advan- 
tages of possession. There is truth in this, and truth 
also in the Duke’s urgent argument that skill at organiz- 
ing, be it a state ora business, and the qualities needed, 
are curiously alike in both cases, deserves to be well- 
paid because it creates most of the value on which it 
levies toll. Whether this value is or is not overpaid 
when the toll continues to be levied generations after 
the service is done is a matter for argument. The 
Duke of Argyll takes the affirmative for granted. 


*% 

“‘ Abelard” by Dr. Gabriel Compayre, rector of the 
Academy at Poitiers, is really a sketch of the mediz- 
val French University in Latin lands, the subject of 
the title disappearing early. As our current studies 
on this subject take the English, German or Italian 
view and this takes the French, the volume is fresher 
than its topic. 
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One-fourth of the second part of the “ Pathfinder 
in American History,” by Mr. Wilbur F. Gordy and 

Mr. Willis I. Twitchell, or 55 pages out of 214, is given 

to the last forty years. Nearly one-half, or 88 pages, is 

given tothe last century. This is better than the 
usual proportion, though true school history would give 
three-fourths to the last century and one-half to the 
last forty years. As it stands, no one whoteaches our 
history, who reads it or who is a member of a reading 
class or club can afford to be without this book. This 
can be said of the fewest books ; but it is true of this 
one. Its view is sound. Its method is admirable, 

Its authorities are trustworthy. It sets out to give a 

working skeleton of fact and opinion with citations, 
references and reading lists, which will constitute a 
working plan for the study of American history. Its 
one lack is that insufficient stress is laid on physical 
conditions, yet even with this lack it isa book to arouse 
enthusiasm. 

*% 

‘Through Colonial Doorways,’”” by Miss Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton, has had the success which it 
deserved. No Philadelphian should leave it unread, 
and from all the references toit I hear, I judge few have, 
I write on the one hundred and fifteenth anniversary 
of the Meschianza, with which the book opens, and 
there succeed papers on the American Philosophical 
Society, Wistar Parties, Philadelphia Dancing Assem- 
blies, New York Balls and Receptions, anda Bundle of 
Old Love Letters. These are all written in the true 
key, full of local spirit, grouping much that is new 
with many things already known, and at all points a 
contribution to Colonial history which will be long 
cherished. 

x % 

Mr. James Matthew Barrie has gathered nineteen 
of his stories into a volume, ‘‘ Two of Them.’’ Some 
are so good we can afford to forgive the rest, for these 
range all the way from the exercises and imitations, 
the finger exercises and bowing pieces of a writer 
when he is getting his hand in and his fingers easy to 
the pen, up to works of pure ray serene. Which are 
which, you must find out for yourself. They are all 
worth reading. I grudge the thought that the price 
which should have been paid for these to Mr. Barrie 
has gone in that smoky sacrifice on the altars of reputa- 
tion which every writer must pay before the gods will 
recognize him, for now that Mr. Stevenson is amus- 
ing himself with barefoot walks on Samoan sands, 
and Mr. Kipling pushing a baby-cart in Brattleboro, 
Mr. Barrie is the only man with a mint for this coin 
who is keeping his stamps going. 

*% 

Fencing is fast becoming far more popular here 
than in England, where, odd as it may seem, not even 
officers are trained in the use of the weapons they 
carry, though it is farless popular than in France. It 
is, however, being taught in some colleges and in all 
athletic clubs. ‘Foil and Sabre, a Grammar of 
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Fencing,’’ by M. Louis Rondelle, for four years fenc- 
ing master in the Boston Athletic Club, is valuable 
for those versed, or at least trained, in the rudiments 


of a greatart. It will be of small use to beginners. 


% 
*% 


There are certain familiar contrasts between Ameri- 
cans and English, and certain familiar facts as to 
Democracy which have become current common- 
place, almost as muchas the weather. Mr. William 
Morton Fullerton has made a book of them and called 
it ‘‘ Patriotism and Science.’ He expresses himself 
with great neatness, a turn for epigram, and a pleasing 
detachment of soul from the vulgar contact of life. 
He must be nice to meet at dinner and his book 
titillates agreeably. It is his first. He has hitherto 
been a magazinist of three or four articles. 

**% 

The moral] purpose of ‘‘ Mental Life and Culture,” 
by Miss Julia Duhring, lends dignity to this collection 
of essays and fragmentary ‘discussions, extending over 
many years and dealing with many subjects. Col- 
lected after her death, they constitute in some sort a 
life record and express a life purpose. 

x" 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s ‘‘ Art Out-of-Doors”’ 
touches lightly on all phases of landscape gardening, 
from the ten foot grass-plot in front of a city door to 
cemeteries and public parks. It is full of minor 
and major hints on what to do and not to do, in 
country places, big and little, city spaces, statues, 
buildings, monuments, garden plats, hedge trees, 
ponds and streams. If you own a strip of land any- 
where and care for it, you can scarcely fail to get a 
useful hint from Mrs. Rensselaer's book, and if you 
like to talk knowingly about the things you see out-of- 
doors then Mrs. Rensselaer is invaluable. She is 
nothing if not knowing, and every page is written 
with assurance that she knows it all, as indeed she 
often does. 


HOWARD FURNESS, 
LA. &, 1. 2. Bs 


As the result of untiring research, enduring enthu- 
siasm, and close application to the main branch of 
his subject Mr. Furness.has achieved in his ‘‘ Variorum 
Shakespeare” fame for himself and his country, and 
has presented his contemporaries with an enduring 
accumulation of facts and ideas clustered by the 
masterhand of a true scholar. A British journal 
records a recent evidence of his appreciation in the 
place of Shakespeare's birth, as follows: 


Stratford-on-Avon, “the birthplace, the home, and the 
grave of the bard”’ has been the scene of some interesting 
and important changes during the Shakespeare year. The 
sudden death of Mr. Charles Flower cast a heavy shade over 
his native town. The annual meeting of the Birthplace 
Trustees was postponed, and when the members met a very 
cordial tribute was paid to the memory of Mr. Flower. It 
was one of his late-t wishes that the next vacancy in the 
trusteeship should be offered to Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, of Philadelphia, oue of the most learned and worthy 
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of American authors, and the most earnest and generous of 
all modern Shakespearian critics. It has since been found 
that, according to English law, no “alien”? can hold such a 
trust, and the proposal, which would have been carried 
nent. con, was necessarily withdrawn. 

The report proceeds : 

The United States of America not only send over the 
largest number of pilgrims to the Shakespeare shrine at 
Stratford, but their literary contributions to Shakespearean 
lore are rapidly increasing. The unrivalled “ Variorum 
Shakespeare ” of Dr. Horace Howard Furness needs no 
special praise, and the plays now issued have long ago taken 
the highest rank as records and expositions of all that has 
been written about Shakespeare’s plays. ‘“ The Tempest,” 
the last volume issued, early last year, is certainly one of the 
best of the series, and has deservedly taken the highest place 
in all good libraries. 

Mr. Furness was born in 1833, in Philadelphia, and 
is the son of the Rev. William H. Furness, D. D., who 
has published many works on religious subjects, and 
is equally well known as a preacher and a writer. 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, on whom Ph. D. was 
conferred by the University of Halle, was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1854, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1859. In thesame year he joined ‘‘ The Phila- 
delphia Shakespeare Society,’’ perhaps the oldest 
society in the world devoted to the study of Shakes- 
peare, and became a “‘ Shakespearean,” as he says, 
“by being born to the inheritance of the finest 
dramas in the finest literature in the world. To 
seize this inheritance and to be initiated into this 
select circle one needs, in this country at least 
merely to learn to read. This boundary passed, and 
Shakespeare is ours to the full extent of all our 
powers, capacities, talents, wisdom, learning. He 
will charm us in childhood, fascinate us in youth, 
and, to the last limit of life, whatever be the lessons 
which the world, with its joys and its sorrows, may 
teach us, we shall still find that Shakespeare has 
anticipated them all. There are no heights or depths 
of the human soul which Shakespeare has not 
reached or fathomed, and no length of days yet given 
to man has proved his wisdom shallow.” 

Of those who were prominent in the Shakespearean 
world when Mr. Furness first turned editor, Knight, 
Harness, Dyce, Singer, Collier, Staunton, all have died 
except two: Dr. Aldis Wright, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, and Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke, 
now living in Genoa, Italy. When Mr. Joshua 
Lippincott (the founder of the present publishing firm 
of that name in Philadelphia) was last in London he 
sent word through a common friend to Mr. Carlyle 
that he should be glad to callon him. Mr. Carlyle 
replied that if he were well enough ‘“‘ he'd be pleased 
to see the publisher of the great edition of Shakes- 
peare.” The issues of the plays in the new 
Variorum Edition have appeared in the following 
order: ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 1871; ‘‘ Macbeth, ’ 
1873; ‘‘ Hamlet,” in two volumes, 1877; ‘ King 
Lear,” 1880; ‘‘ Othello,” 1886 (giving text of the first 
folio); ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ 1888 (giving text 
of the first folio); ‘‘As You Like It,’’ 1890; and 
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“The Tempest,” in 1892. ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”’ will be the next volume to be added to the 
Variorum Shakespeare as the result of Mr. Furness’ 
work during the coming summer. The London 
Atheneum says: ‘‘Mr. Furness * * * is the 
surest as well asthe most indefatigable of commenta- 
tors and editors. The position of his work is already 
monumental.” 

At a course of Readings of Shakespeare given 
during the past winter at Association Hall, Philadel- 
phia, many were privileged to hear Mr. Furness, and 
after ‘‘ Hamlet” the statement was made that on no 
occasion had the hall been more crowded, seats, 
aisles, galleries, platforms all being full, some hun- 
dreds more people being present than the hall could 
comfortably hold. Mr. Furness makes his winter 
home in a delightfully old-fashioned house in Phila- 
delphia, and in summer-time lives at Wallingford, a 
suburb of his native city, in Delaware County, Pa. 
His library contains one of the most valuable col- 
lections of Shakespeariana in this country—certainly 
the most valuable private collection. An account of 
this library has been written by Mr. J. Parker Norris, 
who says: ‘* Here, night after night, Mr. Furness 
works at his ‘ Variorum,’ and few who behold the 
fruit of his labors in the completed volumes imagine 
the years of toil it has cost its editor. To him, how- 
ever, it is a labor of love, and the satisfaction he 
experiences in doing his work repays him for it.” 

The likeness of Mr. Furness presented in this issue 
is from a photograph by Gutekunst. 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
BERLIN, May, 1893. 

It is a long step from Philadelphia to Berlin—nearly 
4,000 miles “as the birds flies "—and not only the 
distance, but the differences of race, language and 
habits of thought appear at first view to render super- 
fluous all comments on current German literature in 
an American periodical. But America is largely peo- 
pled by Germans, whose attachment to their adopted 
country does not obliterate their recollections of the 
beloved Fatherland, and the educated classes of Ger- 
many cultivate the English speech with an assiduity 
which they bestow upon no other foreign language. 
Here we find at once a double tie between the two 
nations. It was only last month that an article ap- 
peared in the Preussische Jahrbuecher, one of the 
most prominent of German reviews, written by Dr. 
Schroer, Professor of Philology at the University of 
Freiburg, and advocating the compulsory study of 
English in the German high-schools,on the ground that 
it is destined to become the universal language of the 
future. It is exceptional to find a fairly well-educated 
German who does not at least understand English, 
though he may be unable to converse in it. 

I can hardly find a nearer subject of common 
interest than the newest encyclopedia. The first 
volume of the fifth edition of Meyer's ‘‘ Konver- 
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sations-Lexikon,”’ which is coming out in numbers, 
has just appeared in its complete form from the 
press of the Bibliographical Institute in Leipzig, 
and is a monument of the careful and industrious 
research of its editors. It comprises more than 
1,000 large octavo pages, in double columns, and 
includes such important titles as Africa, America, 
Asia, Antiquities, Architecture, etc., which are treated 
comprehensively, but with a fullness of accurate 
detail which supplies all the facts that any one but 
a specialist would care to know, illustrated not 
only by wood-cuts accompanying the text, but by 
full-page drawings, maps, plans, and chromolitho- 
graphs of really extraordinary beauty and fidelity to 
nature, especially in the articles on the Alge and 
the Aquarium. The relations of capital to labor are 
fully discussed under the various divisions of the 
Arbeiterfrage, or labor question ; and as an instance 
of the diligence with which the work has been brought 
down to date, it may be mentioned that in the article 
on American Antiquities some details are taken from 
the work of Stuebel and Uhle on “ The Ruins of 
Tiahuanaco, in the Highlands of Ancient Peru,” 
which was first published only three months since. 

The first edition of Meyer's Lexikon appeared in 
1857-60, and it has ever since been a formidable rival 
to the much older’ “ Konversations-Lexikon,’’ of 
Brockhaus, also published in Leipzig, and of which 
the seventeenth and centennial edition has now 
reached its fifth volume. Both works are to be com- 
pleted in seventeen volumes of the same size and 
form, and at the same moderate retail price of ten 
marks ($2.40) per bound volume. It is difficu!t to 
choose between them, except that Meyer’s is perhaps 
rather fuller on technical topics, mechanics, and 
machinery, while Brockhaus devotes more attention 
to history and biography. The seventeen volumes 
will contain about 100,000 articles, covering 17,500 
pages of text, with 10.000 illustrations, including 260 
maps and 150 colored plates. 

I am not aware that there are any ‘ Browning 
Societies ” in Germany, but the German Shakespeare 
Society is a flourishing institution, and publishes a 
‘ Year-Book,”’ the latest volume of which, just issued 
to the subscribers, is less dry and technical than many 
of its predecessors have been. The leading essay, 
by Prof. Kluge, is on “Shakespeare’s Vocabulary,” 
and calls attention to the strange but well attested 
fact that the great dramatist of all the ages scarcely 
began to be appreciated in literary circles until more 
than a century after his death. It was to Ben Jonson 
and Sir Philip Sidney that the grammarians and 
lexicographers of the period looked up as their chief 
authorities ; and it was not until 1755 that Shakespeare 
was recognized, to adopt Spenser’s eulogium of 
Chaucer, as a “well of English undefyled.” And 
what a vast treasury of words he is! 

The same volume embraces, among other things, 
an essay on Shakespeare’s Lyric Poems, by Dr. 
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Kilian; a comparative study of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
Julia, Silvia, Hero, and Viola, by Miss Grace Latham ; 
anda dissertation by Dr. Fritz Freund, on Shakespeare 
as a philosophical jurist. [I remember that years ago, 
when Lord Chief Justice Cockburn published a bro- 
chure on a similar subject, it was said of someof the 
“ proof-texts ’’ which he adduced that he might as 
well have cited the familiar phrase, ‘“‘ the times are out 
of joint,” to prove that Shakespeare was a butcher ; 
but Dr. Freund's essay is not open to that kind of 
criticism. 

The well-known book firm of A. Asher & Co,, Unter 
den Linden, has just published an important con- 
tribution to the literature of the Columbian Exhibition, 
entitled “‘ Die Deutsche Universitaeten. Fiir die Uni- 
versitaetsausstellung in Chicago, 1893.” It appears 
in two handsomely printed large octavo volumes 
pp. 620, 406), and is edited by Prof. W. Lexis, 
who occupies the Chair of Political Philosophy at 
Goettingen. An introductory essay, by Prof. Paulsen, 
of Berlin, on the character and development of the 
German Universities, forms the prelude to the work, 
and is followed by full statistics, and a series of 
articles relating to the almost countless courses of study 
offered by the different institutions—some twenty 
or more in number—written by a long list of con- 
tributors fully representing all the various faculties 
of Evangelical and Roman Catholic Theology, 
Jurisprudence, Philosophy, Medicine, etc. -An essay 
by Prof. Rudolf Virchow, on the development 
of the science of Pathological Anatomy, will perhaps 
attract the greatest attention. Prof. Lexis states 
in his preface that the Chicago Exposition fur- 
nished the impulse to the production of the work, 
which is designed not only to give information abroad, 
bul to assist the Germans themselves in forming a 
correct estimate of the merits of their educational 
system. Each contributor was allowed a “ free hand,”’ 
and the whole work was written and printed within 
three months. It does honor, both to authors and 
publishers, and promisesto be not only one of the 
first literary features of the Exposition, but a con- 
tribution of permanent value to educational science. 

Vernon. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


A son of Dr. Symonds, the well-known Bristol 
physician, he was born in 1840, and was educated at 
Harrow and at Balliol College, Oxford. He gained 
the Newdigate in 1860 and the English Essay Prize 
in 1863, having been elected in 1862 to a fellowship 
at Magdalen. He did not retain his fellowship long, 
for in 1864 he married Miss C. J. North, a younger 
sister of Miss Marianne North, the well-known painter 
of flowers, whose ‘‘ Recollections of a Happy Life ”’ 
have been generally read and admired. In 1871 
he edited a volume of essays by his father, who died 
in that year, and in 1872 ke performed the same 
service to the miscellaneous works of Prof. Conington. 
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In 1872 he also published an ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Dante,” founded, if we remember right, 
on some lectures he had delivered at Clifton. In 
1873 followed the first volume of his ‘‘ Studies of the 
Greek Poets,’’ reprinted from the magazines. 

For some years Mr. Symonds’s health had been 
declining, and he had visited many places in search 
of a suitable climate, but without perceptible benefit. 
At last, in 1876, he was recommended to try the effect 
of a winter among the Alpine snows. He had been 
on his way to Egypt, and had stopped at Lyons, too 
ill to continue his journey, and arrived at Davos ina 
state of extreme prostration. In the still, dry air of 


that valley he rallied wonderfully, and, regaining 
strength and activity in a marvellous degree, he 
henceforth passed the greater part of the year at 


From “The Authors’ Portrait Catalogue.”—Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 


John Addington Symonds. 


Davos Platz, where he purchased land and built 
himself a house. 

Mr. Symonds’s literary career was greatly influ- 
enced by his residence in the Alps. A life of seclu- 
sion during the greater part of the year afforded him 
abundant leisure, and the tireless activity of his intel- 
lect and his extreme facility in writing led him to 
bring out volume after volume with a speed extraor- 
dinary in a man who was writing not for money, but 
for fame, and who always tried to do his best. Since 
the first volume of his work on the Renaissance 
appeared in 1875, his contributions to literature (and 
hardly any of them could be termed ephemeral) have 
grown till they form a long list, and his productive- 
ness appeared to increase rather than diminish as 
time went on. 
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The magnum opus is, of course, his ‘‘ Renaissance in 
Italy,” which appeared in no less than seven volumes 
between 1875 and 1886. But with all its learning, its 
insight, and its eloquence, this somehow fails to reach 
the standard of an ideal history. It is rather a series 
of apercus than a continuous narrative, So, again, 
with his recent “‘ Life of Michelangelo,” (1892). De- 
spite the labor expended upon it, and the brilliance 
of the style, we seem to feel that the final word has 
not been spoken ; that the author did not lose himself 
in his subject. The shorter biographies of ‘‘ Shelley ”’ 
(1878), ‘‘ Sir Philip Sidney,” and ‘‘ Ben Jonson” (both 
1886), are adequate to the series to which they belong, 
but not otherwise notable. The four or five volumes 
of verse show a graceful fancy and a competent tech- 
nique; but their matter is chiefly of interest as reveal- 
ing the emotions of the author. The two collections 
of ‘Sketches in Italy” (1874 and 1879), together 
with “Italian Byways’’ (1883), contain admirable 
descriptions of scenery, illuminated by historical 
associations and by sympathy with the realities of 
modern life. The two early books, “ Introduction to 
the Study of Dante’’ (1872), and ‘Studies of the 
Greek Poets”’ (1873)—both of which have just appeared 
in new editions—are excellently adapted to their pur- 
pose, of stimulating knowledge of classical master- 
pieces by criticism that is both scholarly and popular. 
We have left to the last one department of Mr. 
Symonds’s varied work, that of translation. His ren- 
derings of ‘‘ Michelangelo’s Sonnets”’ (1878), and his 
version of “‘ Cellini’s Autobiography ”’ (1887), will, we 
think, take their place among the few permanent 
additions to English literature from foreign sources. 

Mr. Symonds has exercised a large influence over 
the younger generation, and his influence has been 
for good. His knowledge was great, his aspirations 
were generous, and his perception keen. On the 
other hand, he had a passion for novelty which occa- 
sionally obscured his judgment; he wished always to 
belong the advanced guard in matters of literary crit- 
icism—an excellent wish, but one that led him more 
than once into quagmires. As a man he was charm- 
ing; an admirable talker, full of wit, vivacity, and in- 
formation, anxious always to set his company at their 
ease, and to give them of his best. He was very fond 
of society, and his company was much sought after ; 
indeed, when he visited London he used to linger in 
our fickle climate longer than was altogether prudent 
for an invalid. It is sad to think that we shall never 
see him again. London Atheneum. 


HOSPITAL WORK. 
An exhaustive work on the Hospitals of the World 
has been published in four volumes by a London 
firm, and imported by Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. The title of the book is ‘‘ Hospitals and Asy- 
lums of the World: Their Origin, History, Construc- 
tion, Administration, and Legislation.’”’ The author, 
Mr. Henry C. Burdett, isa man of practical experi- 
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ence in hospital construction and administration, 
who has had not only the special knowledge required 
for the classification of the immense amount of mate- 
rial which the great hospitals of all countries yield up, 
but who has had also the energy, power of organiza- 
tion, and the means to overcome the innumerable diffi- 
culties which must have existed in the way of collect- 
ing recent and trustworthy data. His preface indi- 
cates that he is proud of this last work, which he 
calls a labor of love, and he has a right to be, for it 
is by far the most complete and encyclopedic work 
of the kind in existence, and gives not only minute 
details with regard to individual institutions, but 
broad and philosophical conclusions with regard to 
sites, plans, organizations, finances, administration, 
and other important matters connected with the sub- 
ject of his work. Of course, the value of an ency- 
clopedia of this kind depends largely upon the accuracy 
of the details, and of this no one man can accurately 
judge, because no one, except the author, has all the 
requisite information—but we have found no errors 
of any importance in matters with which we happen 
to be familiar. A considerable amount of space is 
given to American hospitals, including some of the 
most recent structures in New York, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Hanover, N. J., and Scranton, Penn., and 
special sections are devoted to drainage and venti- 
lation of American hospitals as compared with those 
in the United Kingdom. Mr. Burdett’s work ought to 
be in every public library in this country. Much of itis, 
of course, technical, but in every section will be found 
matter of interest to every intelligent man and woman 
who has given any attention to the matters of public 
charity and its proper administration. WV. Y. Zimes. 


= Tusculum,” a periodical devoted to Latin and 
Greek, is issued under the auspices of the Rugby 
Academy of Philadelphia. The first instalment con- 
sists of twenty-four pages, all told, and of these five are 
required to set forth the object of its publication, 
which is to apply modern methods to the acquiring 
of dead languages. The pages following present 
exercises after this original system, designed for first 
lessons in Latin and in Greek. Other instalments will 
follow this first course, and, completed—in twenty 
numbers presumably—the price is $2.00. Single 
copies are ten cents. The Greek lesson is prefaced 
as follows: 


“These lessons are an attempt at teaching Greek in Greek, 
Greek is not, and never has been, a dead language, though 
the antiquated methods of teaching it have done much to 
make it appear so. It is still a living speech, the mother- 
tongue of seven millions of Greeks living in Greece, Epirus, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Asia Minor, and Crete, besides the 
numerous Greek colonies that are t> be found in almost 
every port of the Mediterranean and Black Sea. Greek 
should be taught as a sfoken \anguage, orally as well as 
grammatically. Language-teaching is mainly sound teaching. 
The ears are more important than the eyes for learning a 
language, for, unless the language that is taught reaches the 
understanding of the student through his ear, he will never 
be able to form a correct idea of what that language really is. 
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REV. WM. M. TAYLOR. 

William Mackergo Taylor, D.D., LL. D., was born 
in Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland, October 23, 1829, 
and is therefore now only sixty-three; and, though 
he has recently resigned his heavy duties as pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, he is still in 
the flower of his intellect, and in the me'low sunshine 
of anoble Indian summer. In 1845 young Taylor 
entered the classes at the University of Glasgow, 
bringing with him a sound classical education from 
the academy of his native town, together with a 
faculty of omnivorous reading and assimilation of 
material without effort which has stood him in good 
stead all his life, and which accounts in large measure 
for the rapid flow of literary work which has come 
from his pen in recent years. 

After fitting for the ministry at the United Presby- 
terian Divinity Hall, Dr. Taylor had charge for two 
years of a-church in the village of Kilmaurs, which 
he left in 1855 to accept a call from Liverpool to the 
Presbyterian congregation at Bootle. In fifteen years 
he had raised the original membership of forty to six 
hundred, with an average attendance of nearly a 
thousand. He had also built one of the finest 
churches of the denomination in England. Time 
and again he received invitations to go North and 
South, but desirous of seeing his Liverpool work well- 
established he declined them all, and it was not until 
1871 he came over to New York to fill the pulpit of 
Dr. Storrs’ Church that he really could be brought to 
consider a call. While preaching in the Church of 
the Pilgrims in Brooklyn his services were so accept- 
able and his repute so high that without ever having 
heard him preach the New York Broadway Taber- 
nacle invited him to become its minister. Early in 
in 1872 he began his twenty years’ pastorate in that 
great congregation. 

Before Dr. Taylor left Britain he had been a fre- 
quent writer in various reviews and magazines, and 
had published in 1862 a book called “ Life Truths; 
Discourses on Doctrine and Duty,” and another on 
“The Miracles, Helps to Faith, Not Hindrances,’’ in 
1865. But it was not until he had been some time in 
America and had begun to hold his congregation in 
the hollow of his hand that the remarkable series of 
works began to pour from his pen. Dr. Taylor 
received his two degrees of D. D. in one day from 
Yale and Amherst, anda little later the further degree 
of LL.D. In 1876 he delivered in Yale College the 
Lyman Beecher lectures on “The Ministry of the 
Word,” and again in 1886 on “ The Scottish Pulpit.” 
Both courses have been given to the world through the 
press, 

Dr. Taylor has devoted much of his time to studies 
of the lives of great men of the Bible: ‘ David, 
King of Israel; “ Elijah, the Prophet ;"’ ‘‘ Peter the 
Apostle ;"” ‘* Daniel, the Beloved;” ‘‘ Moses, the Law- 
giver ;” “‘ Paul, the Missionary ;"' ‘‘ Joseph, the Prime 
Minister,” are the lives that he has illustrated with 
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clear and patient discernment. Dr. Taylor is particu- 
larly fruitful in tracing the motives which lie at the 
springs of conduct, and in his more recently published 
‘* Life of Knox,” as well as in the larger lives of the 
patriarchs and apostles, he brings this analytical 
faculty into play. Of his several books remaining to 
be mentioned are several volumes of sermons, his 
‘“‘ Ruth, the Gleaner,” and “Esther, the Queen,” quite 
recently published ; but his most considerable achieve- 
ment and the one that has brought him most fame is 
his solid and enduring work on “ The Parables of Our 
Saviour, Expounded and Illustrated.’’ It is a book 
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with the qualities of its author on every page, and 

nuggets are to be found at every turn of the spade. 
Dr. Taylor resigned his pastoral charge in Novem- 

ber, 1892, but continues his connection as pastor 


emeritus. He now resides chiefly in New York, and 
intends to devote himself to literary work for the 
remainder of his life. He has just recovered from a 
severe illness and it will be long before he is able to 
work with his old vigor, but we trust that he may yet 
be spared to do as good work with his pen as ever he 
did with the living voice. 

Abridged from The Christian Leader, 


=Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s newest story is entitled 
‘Grisly Grisell; or, the Laidly Lady of Whitburn.” 
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MADISON CAWEIN. 


There are few young poets who have, at the very 
commencement of their careers, met with such decided 
and continued applause from eminent critics as Mr. 
Madison Cawein. From the first Mr. Howells has 
never failed in his approval of his work, Mr. Stedman 
has also written kindly criticisms, and James Whit- 
comb Riley is a stanch friend and admirer of 
Mr. Cawein. His “ Flying Islands of the Night,” was 


dedicated to Mr. Cawein in some exquisite stanzas. 
Mr. Madison Cawein was born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the 23d of March, 1865. 


=~ 
ie. 


On his father's side 


he is descended in a, direct line from an ancient and 
noble Huguenot house, which, on the final revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., left France in 
1685 and settled at Muhlbopen, in the Rhine Palat- 
inate. Their descendants emigrated to this country 
in the early half of the present century. On the 
mother’s side the ancestry is distinctly German, his 
grandfather having served as an officer of cavalry in 
the latter campaign of Napoleon, and afterward as an 
officer under the King of Wiirtemberg eight years. 
Coming to America after an honorable discharge, he 
remained, with his wife, some time in Ohio and 
Indiana, and finally settled in Louisville, where Mr. 
Cawein’s mother was born. 
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Madison Cawein entered the high school of Louis- 
ville at the age of seventeen, and graduated there in 
1886. He commenced at seventeen, or younger, 
to write verse, and from his large accumulation of 
school-verse he sifted his first volume, “ Bloom of the 
Berry,” devoting the remainder of his rhymes, which 
doubled the amount published,to the flames. Mr, 
Cawein has a personal magnetism and simplicity of 
manner that attract and charm all who come in con- 
tact with him. Books have a great fascination for 
him, and he is a connoisseur in rare and quaint old 
works. 

Although Mr. Cawein has won much encouragement 
from the best critics, nevertheless his path has not 
been an easy one. Newspapers and reviews have not 
hesitated to heap condemnation upon his work. In 
1889 was published his most ambitious work, ‘' Acco- 
lon of Gaul,’’ which brought a storm of derisive 
criticism about his ears, but above the storm he 
heard the calm and steady approval of Howells and 
Stedman, which stimulated the young poet to renewed 
effort. The next book of poems published was his 
“Days and Dreams;” since then ‘* Moods and 
Memories,’ and ‘‘ Red Leaves and Roses.” 

Sara H. Henton in Frank Leslie's. 
=Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick of Springfield, Ohio, 
have published an oblong album of ‘Scenes from 
Every Land,”’ the realistic beauty and the extraordi- 
nary utility of which are very striking. It consists of 
a remarkable collection of large and excellent photo- 
graphic views from every quarter of the globe. It 
exhibits the finest examples of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, landscape, cities and street life and modern 
industry. It is designed to take the place of an ex- 
tended tour of the world; and, as far as this can be 
done in a volume of this size, it is achieved in this 
collection. It is introduced to the public in an elabo- 
rate commendatory note by Gen. Lew. Wallace, and 
contains under every photographic representation an 
explanatory note, prepared especially for the work by 
good writers, among whom we note as being of the 
first ability, Edward Everett Hale, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Washington Gladden, the Hon. Wm. C; 
Breckinridge, Henry Watterson, and the Rev. J. H- 
W. Stuckenbridge. The general editor is Thomas 
Lowell Knox. The size of the page is 1034 inches by 
13% inches. The photographs, 500 in number, are 
grouped by locality, and include thirty-six distinct 
national groups, not including the topic of art. The 
city of New York, for some reason, has escaped the 
collectors’ notice, not one example being given from 
it in the collection. N. Y. Independent. 
=Says the Mew York Journal of Education, Estes 
& Lauriat of Boston, were the first publishers to be in 
readiness at the Columbian fair. They have every- 
thing in ebony black cases, their latest and best in 
art and literature appearing to advantage in its unique 
setting of products regardless of processes. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF RUSKIN’S LIFE. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
Collingwood. With portraits and other illustrations. 
In two volumes. 260-565 pp. Indexed. With Chro- 
nology, Bibliography, and Catalogue of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Drawings. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.12. 
Just in the nick of this surprising time when the news 
has come that he is named for poet laureate, the 
“Life of John Ruskin” appears. It is written by a 
man who has worked a good deal for him and with 
him, W. G. Collingwood, and this writer acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Mrs. Arthur Severn, Mr. 
Ruskin’s cousin, for the help which has brought the 
memoirs to completion. It is not indiscreet to suspect 
a sort of Ruskin-autobiographical tone in this biogra- 
phy, since Mr. Collingwood appears to reflect a good 
deal of Mr. Ruskin’s own way of looking at his own 
achievements. And at all events it is entertaining 
reading, without going into any useless discussions of 
Mr. Ruskin’s exact place among literary men of this 
century. The author of this “ Life” says: 

The readers of “ Preeterita” cannot help wishing to hear 
the sequel of the story so untimely ended; to trace the for- 
tunes of that precocious child throughout a career which they 
all know to have been brilliant, though, from want of a con 
nected account, they cannot follow it, as they would, from dawn 
to meridian, and from noonday to evening light. * * * Of 
private letters I have made a sparing use, for Mr. Ruskin has 
been an extraordinarily fertile correspondent; there are already 
several collections of his letters in print, and no doubt more 
will ultimately appear. A “ Life and Letters” worthy of the 
title would be altogether too voluminous and one-sided, quite 
a different kind of work from that which is here attempted. 
Of letters received by Mr. Ruskin, a few specimens by Carlyle 
and Browning, with a distinct biographical interest, are in- 
serted. I ought to apologize to some, whose names I have 
taken the liberty of mentioning in connection with Mr. 
Ruskin’s, without asking their leave. Perhaps, however, the 
apology is due rather to those whose friendship and services 
have been left unnvticed. 


The friends most often named among the Americans 
who have been dear in Ruskin’s regard are first, most 
naturally, Professor Norton, who has edited the Brant- 
wood Ruskin and saved the author in part, at least 
from the numberless American piracies of his work. 
Then the Alexanders, mother and artist daughter, 
and too, Mr. Stillman, who does not wholly escape 
the steel of Mr. Collingwood’s pen. 

It was ina letter to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Ruskin once wrote: ° 


What a dreadful thing it is that people should have to go 
to America again, after coming to Europe! It seems to me 
an inversion of the order of nature. 1 think America is a 
sort of “‘ United ” States of Probation, out of which all wise 
people, being once delivered, and having obtained entrance 
Into this better world, should never be expected to return 
(sentence irremediahly ungrammatical !), particularly when 
they have been making themselves cruelly pleasant to friends 
here. My friend Norton, whom I met first on this very blue 
lake water, had no business to go back to Boston again, any 
More than you. . 


It was to Mr. Norton that Ruskin wrote when he 
was in his early fifties, ‘I am always unhappy and 
See no good saying so.” And his present biographer 
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explains a deep cause of his unhappiness with a 
clearness a little startling to most of us accustomed 
to wait for the full story of a famous man’s romances 
until he is no longer on earth to correct the proofs. 
Yet why should not these things be told truly if told 
at all? Emerson doubtless knew what he was talk- 
ing about in.his essay on “ Love,’’ when he said that 
the chief thing people wish to know about any person 
is how he has fared in the history of this sentiment. 
Ruskin was very much in love with a French girl, his 
father’s partner’s daughter, when he was a boy of 
eighteen, and it lasted for several years, threw him 
into a long illness and nearly killed him because she 
married a young baron of her own land after laugh- 
ing at him for a great while. Several years later 
came his unfortunate marriage. 

But it was twenty years later that the queer unnec- 
essary tragedy came that has shadowed this closing 
quarter century of Ruskin’s life. Mr, Collingwood 
says: 

Many of his readers know, and many more must suspect, 
that there was some reason for his being “ always unhappy ” 
that something at this period (1872 to 1875) came toa crisis, 
that itturned out unfortunately, and wrecked ‘on a low 
lee shore,’’ a career which though stormy had been pros- 
perous, and was now approaching the desired haven. The 
cloud that rested on his own life was, without doubt, the 
result of astrange and wholly unexpecied tragedy in another’s, 
It was an open secret—his a tachment to a lady who had 
been his pupil, and was now generally understood to be 
his fiancée. She was far youngerthan he ; but at fifty-three 
he was not an old man; and the friends who fully knew and 
understood the affair favored his intentions, and joined in the 
hope, and in auguries fur the happiness which he had been 
so long waiting for, and so richly deserved. But now that it 
came to the point the lady finally decided that it was impos- 
sible. He was not at one with her in religious matters. He 
could speak lightly of her evangelical creed,—it seemed he 
scoffed in ** Fors’’ at her faith. She could not be unequally 
yoked with an unbeliever. ‘To her, the alternative was plain ; 
the choice was terrible; yet, having once seen her path, she 
turned resolutely away. It cost her life. Three years after, 
as she lay dying, he begged to see her once more. She sent 
to ask whether he could yet say that he loved God better 
than he loved her; and when he said “ No,” her door was 
closed upon him forever. 


It looks less like a contest of love than a contest of 
narrow selfish wills, but it is possibly a superficial 
comment that if he had sent her word that she was 
loved less than formerly she might have let her lover 
come again, such is the pleasant perversity of human 
nature. The great work of Ruskin’s life must not, 
however, be measured by the intensity of emotional 
experiences, nor the long and sometimes brain-cloud- 
ing illnesses which have attended him. He has been 
an art critic and a philanthropist of great and un- 
bounded influence. He preached against classicism 
in art at atime when nobody was taught drawing 
from nature until Miss Alexander and Kate Green- 
away and Walter Crane made the ‘‘ pure line’’ he 
dreamed of and lectured about part of the life of our 
times. His connection with all sorts of workingmen’s 
societies and institutions has been close and enthu- 
siastic and unselfish. The stories of h’s benevolences 
are boundless. He has given away most of his capi- 
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tal of £200,000, inherited from his father, in attempts 
to do good. Fortunately, his books now yield him 
an income of two or three thousand pounds a year, 
and in his quiet retreat at Brantwood “ the echoes of 
the outer world do not sound very loudly.” Any dis- 
tinction conferred upon him has been, so to say, in 
spite of himself. Oxford and Cambridge have 
awarded him the highest honors in their gift. In 
1873 the Royal Society of Painters in water-colors 
voted him honorary member, a recognition which 
gave him great pleasure at the time. At different 
dates he has been elected to various societies—geolo- 
gical, zodlogical, architectural, horticultural, historical, 
anthropological, metaphysical, and to the Athenzeum 
and Alpine clubs; but he has not sought distinctions, 
and he has even declined them, as in the case of the 

medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The personal attractiveness which made Professor 
Ruskin’s lecture rooms always crowded, particularly 
by women and undergraduates, is so great and abid- 
ing that it extends all over America and influences 
thousands who never saw him. It is the attractive- 
ness of a great soul, certain of truth, and enamoured 
of beauty, and sweeps away criticism and makes his 
admirers stick to him with enthusiasm. So great is 
his following that there will doubtless be numbers to 
exclaim with sweet unreasonableness, that it ‘‘ does 
not matter at all whether he has written poetry or not, 

Ruskin ought to be laureate if he wants to!”’ 
Boston Transcript. 
THE POET AND THE MAN, 

RECOLLECTIONS AND APPRFCIATIONS OF JAMES 
RusseL_ Lowe... By Francis H. Underwood, LL. D., 
author of “ Quabbin,’”’ “ Handbooks of English Litera- 


ture,” etc. With portrait. 138 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 


Dr. Underwood was almost a life-long friend of Lowell, 
and was associated with hirn in the editorship of 7he 
Atlantic Monthly. In this volume, which he dedicates 
to Dr. Holmes as ‘‘the last of an historic group of 
authors whose fame is the pride of New England,” 
he tells us that it is entirely distinct from the bio- 
graphical sketch that he published about a dozen years 
ago, while Lowell was Minister to Spain. In the pres- 
ent work he necessarily gives the important facts in 
Lowell's life, but the book's vazson d'4/re isto be found 
in the personal impressions and reminiscences. The 
author’s opportunities for knowing Mr. Loweli in his 
brightest days were exceptional. Their long personal 
intercourse in Cambridge was invaluable for this 
purpose, and he has made excellent use of it. Mr. 
Underwood had the benefit of association not only 
with the subject of his memoir, but also with his family 
and friends. Mr. Lowell, it seems, was not always 
the idol that he came to be in his later years. 


‘‘ Before 1850 an ordinary Bostonian, as well as most 
people ‘in society,’ would have said, if inquired of, that 
Lowell was a hair-brained fellow with some knack at verse 
making,—a friend of fanatics and come-outers, like Abby 
Folsom and Father Lamson, a man out of touch with the 
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world, and a dreamer of Utopian dreams. And, so much js 
the judgment controlled by personal prejudice, few critics 
were disposed to consider his claims as a poet. He was 
more frequently pooh-poohed than praised, and his books 
had very few buyers. It would have greatly astonished the 
exalted society in which Everett, Ticknor, Prescott, Hillard, 
and Harvard professors moved, if it had been foretold that 
this long-haired youth, who consorted with Garrison and 
other impossible folk, and sat without shame with women- 
orators and freed slaves upon public platforms, would in 
forty years be one of the most distinguished of Americans, a 
satirist and poet of world-wide fame ; one of the few great 
writers of brilliant and learned prose, and the most honored 
of foreign ministers.”* 


As Lowell approached middle life he shook off some 
of the austerity of his youthful days. 


“ The coarse-textured brown coat of the Page portrait was 
no longer worn, the size of the linen collar was retrenched, 
and the auburn locks were shorter, though carefully kept. 
A velvet jacket was in common use indoors, and never man 
lived who was more fastidious in the details of the toilet. 
All things were in harmony with a refined and delicate 
nature. One might as soon expect to find a smirch on the 
petals of a new Easter lily as upon his linen or hands. Trifles, 
but significant.” 


Even when those days had come when he enjoyed 
the holiday side of life so intensely, he had his hours 
of hard work, when he sat at his desk and “toiled 
terribly."” It was at about this time that 7he Adt/antic 
was founded. A dinner-table was the place chosen 


for mapping out a plan for the magazine. 

‘“* Lowell was not methodical, and he hated routine work; 
but he applied himself strenuously, and gave a high tone to 
the magazine. His own contributions were good, and often 
brilliant, but were not to be compared in general interest 
with the fortunate stroke of Holmes. A* the dinner just 
mentioned Lowell said: ‘I will take the place, as you all 
seem to think I should; but, if success is achieved, we shall 
owe it mainly to the Doctor.’ He continued (talking to the 
present writer) his observations upon Holmes, in which he 
showed himself a psychological observer, and something of 
a prophet: ‘ You see, the Doctor is like a bright mountain- 
stream that has been dammed up among the hills, and is 
waiting for an outlet into the Atlantic.’ (The name of the 
magazine was suggested by Holmes.) ‘You will find he 
has a wonderful store of thoughts—serious, comic, pathetic 
and poetic—of comparison, figures and illustrations. I have 
seen nothing of his preparation, but I imagine he is ready. 
It will be something wholly new, and his reputation as a 
prose- writer will date from this magazine.’ ” 

These were not actually his words, but they contain 
the substance of what he said. For two years or 
more the monthly dinners of the Aé/antic contributors 
occurred on the day of publication. They were 
notable gatherings. Lowell's merriment was “* irresist- 
ible.” 

“In higher moods his face shone like a soul made visible. 
There was Emerson, thoughtful, but shrewdly observant, 
and with the placid look of an optimistic philosopher, whose 
smile was a benediction; Longfellow, with a head which 
Phidias might have modelled, by turns calm or radiant, 
seldom speaking, but always using a fit word ; Agas 17, glow- 
ing with good humor, simple in phrase and massive in intel- 
lect; Whittier, with a noble head and deep-set, brilliant 
eyes, grown spare and taciturn from ill-health, an ascetic at 
table, eager only for intellectual enjoyment; Quincy, with 
patrician air, curious learning, and felicity in epigram ; 
Dwight, with the sky-reaching architecture of Beethoven's 
symphonies in his brain; Felton, Greek to his fingers ends, 
happy in wise discourse; and in Homeric laughter; Motley, 
stateliest man of his time, just about to depart for Europe, 
there to carry on his life-long work ; Norton, the lecturer 
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upon art, future editor of Carlyle’s letters; Cabot, a veteran 
contributor to Ze Dial; Whipple, with two-storied head 
and bulbous spectacles, keen critic and good talker. There 
were frequently other writers less known to fame. Of those 
mentioned, Holmes, Dwight, Cabot and Norton alone 
survive.” 

In the kindness of their hearts the editors on one 
occasion invited their womea contributors to this feast 


of reason and flow of soul. 

“ Several were expected, but only two came—Mrs, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Mrs. 
Stowe had demurred at first, and only consented upon the 
stipulation that there should be no wine on the table. Cigars 
were, of course, out of the question. The condition was 
agreed to, for all were desirous of doing honor to the woman 
who had taken such a distinguished part in the great question 
ofthe day. The dinner passed agreeably, though the ladies 
did not have a great deal tosay. Crystal jars and pitchers 
of iced water were plentiful along the table, and if by chance 
afew of them had a judicious mingling of some other pale 
beverage, the pervading scent of flowers that filled the room 
would have smothered the guilty secret. The sparkle of 
surprise in some faces when the glasses were raised was as 
good as a play.”’ 

Lowell's salary as editor was $3000 a year, with extra 
pay for his contributions. ‘‘ The usual rates for the 
best writers were ten dollars a page for prose, and an 
average of fifty dollars fora poem. Zhe Atlantic was 
not able to pay the prices given to leading authors to- 
day. But Lowell and the fraternity were fully satis- 


fied.” 

In 1857 Mr. Lowell married again and went to live 
with Dr. Estes Howe, near the college grounds. 
The Doctor's wife was a sister of the first Mrs. 
Lowell. 

“ After a time Lowell went back to Elmwood to live. He 
was most happy in his marriage, as his wife shared his tas‘es, 
and was a woman to be loved. He had never been a steady 
worker, which is not remarkable in a poet ; beyond that he 
was dilatory and procrastinating to such a degree that, with- 
out some (carefully concealed ) encouragement, he might 
have gone on indefinitely, 

‘Involved in a paulo-post-future of song.’ 
His wife was surely his good angel, and the results of his 
labors after his second marriage show that he had been 
animated by new resolution.” Critic 


=Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
“With Trans-Siberian Savages,” by Mr. B. Douglas 
Howard. This book will contain an account of the 
daily life (as recently shared by the author) of the 
Sakhalin Ainos, who are the unchanged remnant of 
the oldest histo'ic savages in Asia. Stories of hunt- 
ing adventures are combined with scientific obser- 
vation. London Academy, 


MR. WINTER’S NEW BQOK. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. Second series. By William 

Winter, author of “* Shakespeare’s England.’ 367 pp. 

16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 
The American stage owes more to William Winter 
than to any other American who has not been dis- 
tinctly connected with it. He has illustrated in some- 
thing like an ideal way and in ideal degrees what 
criticism can do for the dramatic art. He has done 
his work sympathetically, and yet in a high plane of 
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critical severity and ever with noble standards before 
him. The brief and altogether delightful sketches 
which compose this volume are a service of this kind 
to the public and to the stage. They include many 
names that are still familiar. Such is the publicity of 
the stage that within certain boundaries all of them 
must have been more or less so at sometime. The 
sketches of the elder Booth, of Charlotte Cushman, 
of John Gilbert, and the charming chapters on special 
points in the acting of players now on the stage or 





Macmillan and Company. 


who have recently left it, make a little handful of as 
just, vivid and charming sketches as one can wish 
for. N. Y. Independent. 


COMMODORE BRIDGE’S HAWTHORNE. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAw- 
THORNE. By Horatio Bridge, U. S. N. Illustrated. 
200 pp. I2mo, gO cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Horatio Bridge was one of Hawthorne's earliest 
friends, and in practical matters was perhaps the most 
useful and devoted of all the friends he ever had. 
Before he began the publication of these reminis- 
cences in Harper's Magazine he was known to all 
readers of Hawthorne's works from the dedication to 
him of one of the collections of short stories in which 
Hawthorne bore witness to Bridge’s valuable assist- 
ance in a time of need and to his early faith in the 
possibilities of Hawthorne as anauthor. The present 
volume derives its greatest interest from the fact that 
incidentally it is an enlarged explanation of the extent 
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and worth of those services—not, however, that Com- 
modore Bridge in any sense is given to self-laudation. 

On the contrary, he nowhere aims to exalt his own 
services. It is a simple, inspiring, and manly narra- 


/ “ 
From “ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 
Copyright, 1593, by Harper & Brothers, 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
After a painting by C. G. Thomson, 1859. 


tive that he gives us, and among books which make 
record of noteworthy and extended friendships it 
must long hold a high and interesting place. He has 
enlarged the original magazine papers, adding, be- 
sides other matter, several letters from Hawthorne 
and President Pierce which never before were pub- 
lished. His acquaintance with Hawthorne was life- 
long, but frequent separations, owing to his connec- 
tion with the navy, often divided them for long inter- 
vals. But this had the effect of making Bridge the 
recipient of more letters of a purely friendly character 
than any other man perhaps ever received from the 
great romancer. 

Bridge, after leaving college, went to his home in 
Augusta, where he undertook to build a milldam 
across the Kennebec River, hoping to see it supply 
many mills and factories, out of which he would reap 
a fortune. But disaster came to his scheme. It cost 
him three times the original estimate, and, during an 
immense freshet, not only the dam and mills were 
swept away, but a new channel was cut for the river, 
and it swallowed up the paternal mansion and its 
grounds, bringing financial ruin to Bridge. This 
family home was a spacious house of twenty rooms, 
which Bridge owned, and in which he dwelt as sole 
occupant, with the exception of servants and a man. 
Here Hawthorne came for a long visit, and Bridge’s 
faith in his powers as a writer found frequent 
expression. " 

It was in that period that Hawthorne wrote ‘ Fan- 
shawe.”’ A copy was sent to Bridge, but Hawthorne 
soon became dissatisfied with it, called in all the 
copies and destroyed them, and the copy he had sent 
to Bridge was burned by request, After that, in all 
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their friendship, no allusion was ever made to “ Fan- 
shawe.” We may here add that in a booksellers 
catalogue of the present season a perfect copy of this 
scarce work was valued at $275. Bridge says 
Hawthorne at that time ‘became utterly disheart- 
ened, and though conscious of possessing more than 
ordinary literary talent, almost abandoned the 
expectation of success as an author.” 

Bridge describes his share in the bringing out of 
the “‘ Twice Told Tales’’ with modesty and yet with 
fullness. Goodrich’s letter, in response to an inquiry 
from Bridge, called for $250 ‘‘as an ultimate resort 
against loss,” which Bridge at once gave, stipulating 
only that the affair should be concealed from Haw- 
thorne. The success which the book enjoyed came 
at a time when Hawthorne was in very low spirits 
and when Bridge had been repeating his faith that 
“there is more honor and emolument in store for 
you from your writings than you imagine. The bane 
of your life has been self-distrust. This has kept you 
back for many years.”’ 

To this period also belongs “‘ Peter Parley’s Uni- 
versal History,”’ nearly or quite the whole of which 
Hawthorne himself wrote. Goodrich, in acknowledg- 
ing the arrival of some of the copy, declared that he 
liked the history ‘‘ pretty well; at any rate, he 
should endeavor to ‘‘ make it do.’’ Bridge has much 
to tell us of the circumstances in which his “‘ Journal of 
an African Cruiser’? was published. Bridge’s writ- 
ing of the journal had been prompted by Hawthorne, 
who, in histurn, had declared a faith in his friend's 
literary ability. In one letter he gave the following 
direction: to his friend : 

‘* You must learn to think better of your powers. They 
will increase by exercise. I would advise you not to stick 
too accurately to the bare fact, either in your descriptions or 
your narrative ; else your hand will be cramped and the result 
will be a want of freedom that will deprive you of a higher 
truth than that which you strive toattain. Allow your fancy 
pretty free license, and omit no heightening touches because 
they did not chance to happen before your eyes. If they 
did not happen they at least ought, which is all that concerns 
you. ‘This is the secret of all entertaining travelers.” 

When engaged on ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” Haw- 
thorne wrote from Salem that one end of the book 
being in press in Boston and the other in his head, 
the story was “ at least fourteen miles long.” He had 
read it to his wife, and “it broke her heart and sent 
her to bed with a grievous headache,” which he 
looked upon as ‘‘a triumphant success.”” He thought 
the book lacked sunshine, and assured Bridge that it 
was “‘ positively a h—I-f—d story,” The first edition 
was exhausted in ten days, and Salem people were 
soon angered at the picture he had presented of them. 
He was sure they did not deserve good usage at his 
hands, “‘ after permitting me to be deliberately lied 
down—not merely once, but at two several attacks, 
on two false indictments—without hardly a voice be- 
ing raised in my behalf.’’ He felt an infinite con- 
tempt for them, and thought he had probably ex- 
pressed more of it than he intended, for the book 
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“has caused the greatest uproar that has happened 
here since witch times.” 

Hawthorne thought his next story, ‘‘ The House of 
Seven Gables,”’ was better than ‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ 
and that ‘‘ portions of it are as good as anything I 
can hope to write.”” Reflecting on the fame which 
had now come to him, he remarked that the bubble 
reputation was as much a bubble in literature as in 
war, ‘‘and I should not be one whit the happier if 
mine were world-wide and time-long than I was when 
nobody but yourself had faith in me.’’ On writing 
his next work after ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance”’ he 
intended ‘to put an extra touch of the devil into it,” 
for he doubted if the public would stand two quiet 
books in succession. He added that Mrs. Hawthorne, 
two months before. had ‘“ published a little work 
which still lies in sheets,’’ and assured his friend that 
it made some noise in the world—a reference to the 
birth of his second daughter. 

Of the ‘‘ Life of Pierce’? Hawthorne said he did 
not consider it fairly one of his literary productions, 
and that he was “terribly reluctant to undertake it.”’ 
Of Hawthorne's political sentiments inthe war period, 
Bridge assures us that when disunion came he took 
an unhesitating stand for the North, and regretted 
that he was too old to shoulder a musket, although 
glad that his son Julian was too young. 

Of college life in those early times Bridge gives an 
interesting souvenir in the form of one of his own 
term bills, which has among its items: ‘‘ For tuition, 
$8 ; chamber rent, $3.34; sweeping and bed-making, 
$1.11; chemical lectures, 25 cents, and fines, 20 cents.”’ 
Card playing was rather common among the students, 
and Hawthorne was once fined fifty cents for indulg- 
ing in that pastime for money, N. Y. Times. 
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period, embracing the rebellion and the reconstruc- 
tion, no single figure in the Senate is more conspicuous 
than Sumner’s. Mr. Pierce relates the story of the 
San Domingo scheme and the estrangement of Grant 
and Sumner with singular fairness. He offers us, in 
fact, a portrait of his subject which no dispassionate 
reader can fail to recognize as genuine. The pub- 
lished coirespondence, containing letters from or to 
Bright, Cobden and Gladstone, Hamilton, Fish, 
Agassiz, and the Duchess of Argyle, is full of interest. 
Indeed, the work stands now in its entirety as the 
authentic, sufficient and tiustworthy biography of 
Charles Sumner. Philadelphia Press. 


MORSE’S LIFE OF LINCOLN. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. In the Series of American 
Statesmen. By John T. Morse, Jr., editor of the series 
and author of the volumes on “ John Adams,” “ John 
Quincy Adams,” ‘ Thomas Jefferson,” and ‘+ Benjamin 
Franklin.”’ With a portrait and map. 2 vols, 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.99. Large paper edition, limited to 
250 copies. With two portraits of Lincoln and a colored 
map. Printed on hand-made paper, and resembling in 
general style the volumes of the large paper edition of 
Shelley’s Works, lately issued. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00, net. 
It may be said, in truthfulness, that Lincoin is quite 
sufficient in himself to deserve the homage of all 
loyal Americans, and that the historian is traitorous 
who essays to repeat for him such fabulous tales as 
have operated to conceal the real personality of 
Washington. Fortunately Herndon and Lamon, 
Swett and McClure have made it impossible for an 
honest or competent writer to paint other than a speak- 
ing likeness of Lincoln. Pleased as we are, on the 
whole, with this two-volume monograph, it is, there- 
fore, to be deplored that occasion should be found on 


the part of this really able and impartial biographer 





PIERCE’S LIFE OF SUMNER. 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUM- 
NER. By Edward L. Pierce. Vols. ITI. 
and 1V. 1845-1874. 621, 658 pp. 8vo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.92. 
The third and fourth volumes of Mr. 
Pierce's ‘‘ Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner” round out the biography of 
one of the foremost of American states- 
men. The third volume, covering the 
pregnant period 1845-1860, is the more 2 
personal in interest. It opens with a i 
picturesque glimpse of Boston society ; i 


records the addresses of Sumner, and i 
mc: 


the prison discipline debates ; tells briefly 
but in full, the story of the Mexican War, 
the rise of the Free Soil party, the Missouri 
Compromise of 1850, and its subsequent 
repeal, the Kansas conflict, the Brooks assault, and 
the trip to Europe ; and it ends with Sumner's return 
to the Senate, and the election of Lincoln to the 
Presidency. The fourth volume is really a sketch ot 
American history, from 1860 to 1874. Within this 
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From “ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” —Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers, 


Hawthorne’s Birthplace. 


to quarrel with the invaluable disclosures made by 
Mr. Herndon. As a matter of fact, the authentic 
portrait drawn by Mr. Morse would have been impos- 
sible without the aid of the original material given to 
the world by Lincoln’s partner. 
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Some writers have passed very lightly over the 
circumstances of Lincoln’s earlier days, and the liter- 
ary productions of his youth; others stating plain 
facts with a formal accuracy, have used their skill to 
give to the picture an untruthful miscoloring ; two or 
three, instinct with the spirit of Zola, have made their 
sketch with plain, unsparing realism, in color as well 
as in lines,and so have brought upon themselves 
abuse and perhaps have deserved much of it, by rea- 
son of a lack of skill in doing an unwelcome thing, 
or rather by reason of overdoing it. Mr. Morse wisely 
bestows scant attention upon the juvenile life of his 
subject, but of his early surroundings he gives us this 
vivid and accurate glimpse : 


“In the clearings the dwellings of these men were the 
half-faced camp, open upon one side to the weather, or the 
doorless, floorless and windowless cabin, which with pros- 
perity might be made luxurious by greased paper in the win- 
dows and ‘ puncheon’ floors. The furniture was in keeping 
with this exterior. At a corner the bed was constructed by 
driving into the ground crotched sticks whence poles ex- 
tended to the crevices of the walls; upon these poles were 
laid boards and upon these boards were tossed leaves and 
skins and such other alleviating material as could be found. 
Three-legged stools and a table were hewed from the felled 
trees with an axe, which was often the settler’s only and 
invaluable tool and which he would travel long miles to 
sharpen. If a woman wanted a looking-glass she scoured a 
tin pan, but the temptation to inspect one’s-self must have 
been feeble. A very few kitchen utensils completed the out- 
fit. Troughs served for wash-tubs when wash-tubs were 
used ; and wooden ploughs broke up the virgin soil. The 
whole was little if at all more comfortable than the red man’s 
wigwam, In ‘towns,’ so called, there was of course some- 
what more of civilization than in the clearings. But one 
must not be misled by a name; a ‘ town’ might signify only 
a score of houses and the length of its life was wholly prob- 
lematical; a few days sufficed to build the wooden huts 
which in a few years might be abandoned. In the early 
days there was almost no money among the people; some- 
times barter was resorted to; one lover paid for his marriage 
license with maple sugar, another with wolf scalps. More 
often a promise sufficed; credit was a system well under- 
stood and promissory notes constituted an unquestioned and 
popular method of payment.” 


Having installed Abraham Lincoln in the White 
House Mr. Morse proceeds briefly to sketch the history 
of the Civil War. Within the narrow limits of his 
work it was inevitable that the figure of Lincoln, all 
commanding as it must be, should be dwarfed in the 
attempt totell a story of such epic proportions. Yetthe 
author has succeeded admirably in relating with utmost 
fairness the salient incidents of the rebellion, devoting 
special space to the narrative of the McClellan drama. 

It is only thirty-three years since Abraham Lincoln 
became of much note in the world, yet in that brief 
time he has been the subject of more varied discussion 
than has been expended upon any other historical 
character, save, perhaps, Napoleon. Lincoln stands 
apart from all great men in striking solitude. The 
attempt to explain him has been made many times, 
it will be made many times more; it never has been, 
and probably it never will be entirely successful. 
‘“‘ For myself,’ says Mr. Morse: 


“Having drawn the picture of the man as I see him» 
though knowing well that I am far from seeing him all, and 
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still farther from seeing inwardly through him, yet I know 
that I cannot help it by additional comments. Very much 
more than is the case with other men, Lincoln means different 
things to different persons, and the aspect which he presents 
depends to an unusal degree upon the moral and mental in- 
dividuality of the observer. Perkaps this is dueto the breadth 
and variety of hisown nature. As a friend once said to me: 
‘Lincoln was like Shakespeare, in that he seemed to run 
through the whole gamut of human nature.’ It was true, 
From the superstition of the ignorant back woodsman to that 
profoundest faith which is the surest measure of man’s great- 
ness, Lincoln passed along the whole distance. In his early 
days he struck his roots deep down into the common soil of 
the earth, and in his latest years his head towered and shone 
among the stars. Yet his greatest, his most distinctive, and 
most abiding trait was his humanness of nature ; he was the 
expression of his people; at some periods of his life and in 
some ways it may be that he expressed them in their uglier 
forms, but generally he displayed them in their noblest and 
most beautiful developments ; yet, for worse or for better, 
one is always conscious of being in close touch with him as 
a fellow-man. People often call him the greatest man who 
ever lived, but, in fact, he was not properly to be compared 
with any other.” Philadelphia Press, 


AN EXCELLENT HISTORY. 

Venice, An Historical Sketch of the Republic. By 

Horatio F. Brown, author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 

With maps and plan. 434 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, 

$3.79. 
We have had one English history of Venice, Haz- 
litt’s, which was published about thirty years ago ; and 
we have had many English books or English trans- 
lations of foreign books in which the story of the 
Venetian republic has been outlined in connection 
with those of other Italian commonwealths. But for 
the first English History of Venice, which is altogether 
worthy of the name we are indebted to Mr. Horatio 
F. Brown This work is the outcome of a first-hand 
study of the original sources of information. It is 
based mainly on Romanin’s compilation, ‘Storia 
documentata di Venezia.”’ But the writer has made 
use of many other Italian authorities, a list of whose 
names is prefaced to the book. We should add that 
an understanding of the narrative is materia!ly fur- 
thered by four maps, the first of which depicts the con- 
dition of the lagoons of Venice from 500 to 800 A. D.; 
the second the scene of the so-called war of Chioggia, 
which was the decisive event in the age-long due 
between Venice and Genoa; the third the posses- 
sions acquired by Venice on the mainland of Italy 
and on the shore of Dalmatia, and the fourth the de- 
pendencies of Venice in the Levant. The author's pur- 
pose is to write a biography of Venice considered as 
an organic whole, for, in his eyes, the personality of 
the republic overshadows the personalities of even her 
most distinguished citizens. The point of view has 
led him to produce a political narrative in which but 
little heed is given to the social aspects of Venetian 
history. One would have liked to see the life of the 
Venetian people at certain epochs traced in more de- 
tail, together with a more minute delineation of cer- 
tain typical individualities, including examples of the 
diplomatic representatives of the republic throughout 
the Mediterranean world and in the remote East; of 
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such travelers as Marco Polo, of the merchant adven- 
turers, of the nobles who were encouraged to found 
dependent principalities in the islands of the A:gean, 
and of the mercenary generals who served the signory 
of Venice. But much attention to such themes would 
have rendered it impossible for the author in the space 
at his command to carry out his central aim, which is 
toelucidate one of the most striking instances of the 
inception, birth, adolescence, decline, 
and death of an urban community 
which history has to offer. V. VY. Sun. 


— 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS. 
TOLD IN VERSE AND SrTory. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks, author of “ His- 
toric Boys,’’ “ Chivalric Days,” etc. 
With illustrations by Garrett, Birch, 
Ogden, Meynelle, Singren, and others. 
227 pp. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.60. 
Mr. Brooks has gathered together, in 
this handsome volume, the songs 
and stories he has written for various 
magazines from time to time, stories 
of many lands and men, but rallying 
round one theme, the deed heroic. 
There are such stories as that of ‘‘ The 
Last Conquistador,”’ the stirring nar- 
rative of a gallant lad’s hopeless fight 
for the freedom of his country: “On 
the Deck of the Orient,”’ a true account 
of Casabianca’s noble sacrifice; and 
“ By Thames Water,”’ where the brav- 
ery of young King Edward was so 
gloriously shown. There are such 
poems as that rythmical Revolution- 
ary ballad of ‘‘ Rodney’s Ride,’ and 
that really fine one of ‘ Sczevola,” 
bravest of Romans. Mr. Brooks 
writes with accuracy and vividness, 
and boyish readers will find a rare 
treat in these ‘‘ Heroic Happenings.”’ 
Boston Transcript. 


ITALY’S STRIFE TO BE FREE. 
THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE, Italy from the Congress of 
Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 
1849. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
In two volumes. With maps. 453, 
446 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.25. 
The period included in Mr. Thayer’s two volumes 
runs from the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, to the fall 
of Venice in 1849. This last seems a strange point 
for pausing in the story, since a great reaction had 
then set in. The Pope was restored to Rome, the 
republics had been crushed, and Austrian military 
tyranny once more triumphed, so that only in 
Piedmont was the gain of 1848 toward constitutional 
freedom fully preserved. Victor Emmanuel II. and 
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Cavour do not appear in this history ; its heroes are 
such earlier names as Charles Albert, Mazzini, and 
Gioberti. One recalls Von Sybel’s recent story of the 
founding, or refounding, of the German Empire, 
which stops shortly after the war of 1866, and has 
nothing at all of the war of 1870, during which King 
William was crowned Emperor. Still, Mr. Thayer's 
carefully-chosen title is a notice that he is not dealing 





G. P. Putnam's Sous. 


“* And all men who can wield a lance charge through St Stephen's Gate.” 


From ‘‘ Heroic Happenings.” 


with Italian unity, but with Italian freedom, and not 
even with a noonday freedom, but with its ‘‘ dawn,” 
to which a long morning of oppression succeeded: 
Perhaps a sequel will give us the great events of 1859, 
1862, 1866, and 1870. 

The main story of the present work is prefaced by 
an interesting and appropriate review of the growth 
of Italy from the fall of the Roman Empire to and 
through the wars of Napoleon, glancing at the 
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temporal power of the Bishops of Rome, the medizval 
republics, and the vicissitudes of foreign rule, not 
forgetting Italy’s triumphs in literature, science, and 
art. Mr. Thayer’s estimate of the political bearing of 
Dante's immortal works is much like that which had 
been set forth by Lowell. The reconstitution of Italy 
under the treaty of Vienna in 1815 is familiar history. 
Enough to say that she was again handed over to the 
dominion of Austria and the Papacy, her various 
exiled princelings returning to power. Mr. Thayer, 
who takes a special pride in elaborate portraitures of 
his leading personages, after the time-honored manner 
of historians, here at the outset brings on the scene 
Metternich, the highly-polished villain of his some- 
what dramatically put annals—an adroit diplomat, 
who ‘succeeded to the dictatorship of Europe that 
Napoleon lost at Waterloo.” 

His long account of the famous Austrian statesman, 
occupying with its illustrative anecdotes about a 
dozen pages, is, of course, thoroughly justified, as 
the author himself under,tands, by the great part 
which Metternich played in the events here recorded. 
A dramatic touch is furnished by the contrast between 
Mazzini in his London garret and Metternich in his 
Vienna palace. The subjugation of Ita!y was over- 
done by the Vienna Congress, and Mr. Thayer gives 
an interesting description of the secret societies that 
plotted for relief, and particularly of the Carbonari. 
The revolts of Naples and Piedmont in 1820 and 1821 
were among the first fruits of this plotting, and vivid 
accounts are given of the hideous cruelty with which 
they were crushed and punished. 

Mr. Thayer's style is always vivacious and pic- 
turesque, and often eloquent. It has faults, among 
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“There came a photographic artist to the village.” i . 
From *‘ Stories of a Western Town.” — the Bible witnesses. 
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them being that of pursuing even trite metaphors 
through many successive sentences. But there is a 
plenty of vigor and enthusiasm, and a plenty of 
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epigram and “ go”’ in the story, with no dullness any. 
where. He says at one point in his work: ‘I am not 
one of those historians whose self-confidence suffices, 
in the lack of an authentic clue, to guide them 
through the labyrinth of dark and tortuous events,” 
And again he tells us that ‘‘the supreme value of 
history depends upon the truthfulness with which it 
traces the great currents of human life rather than 
upon its ability to explain why some particular eddy 
or ripple disturbs the surface of the stream ata given 
point.”’ He further suggests that ‘‘the desire to 
be guiltless of this immora: worship of Chance, and 
to leave no nook for Chaos, prompts some historians 
to round out with theories of their own the gaps made 
by defective evidence; and this they do with no con- 
scious purpose of falsifying, but with dread lest the 
mysterious paradoxes of human nature be charged to 
them.” It will be seen, therefore, that our author has 
views of his own as to how history has been and 
should be written, while care in presenting Italian 
authorities for his assertions and opinions is evident 
at every point. N. Y. Times. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Elizabeth A. Reed, author 
of “ Hindu Literature,’ etc. With fac-simile of a 
portion of the title-page of an illuminated “Shah 
Namah.” 419 pp. Inaexed. 1I2mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.08. 

A fitting successor to the volume on Hindu literature 

is the work just published on Persian literature by the 

same author. The years of research, the patient and 
careful investigation necessary to the completion of 

a book like this, are conditions which attract com- 

paratively few writers. The interest in Oriental 

literature is growing, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which crowd the ways of investigation. The author 
of the present volume has devoted years of persistent 
effort to the collection and condensation of facts 
pertaining to the subject. 
Not only the history of 
Persian literature, but 
generous selections from 
its finest utterances are 
given in this work, which 
will commend itself to 
that ever-increasing body 
of scholars who demand 
thorough and _ compre- 
hensive labor. 
That the early kings ot 
Persia possessed libraries 
replete with historical 
records is a fact to which 

But 

the earliest literature now 
in existence of this people is the Zend-Avesta—their 
sacred writings. It is claimed that very early and 
valuable Persian manuscripts were destroyed when, 
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in drunken wantonness, Alexander ordered the 
beautiful city of Persepolis to be destroyed by fire. 
It was not until 500 years after that Persian literature 
and religion were revived and the books of the 
Zend-Avesta collected. Modern Persian literature 
begins with the construction of the Persian Epic, 
1ooo A. D. It was at this period that the people 
began to recover the national spirit which had been 
almost destroyed by the fearful despotism of Moham- 
medan power. In the reign of Mahmud the Great 
all the oral traditions and old manuscripts were 
collected, given into the hands of the great national 
poet Firdusi and, after many years, wrought by his 
genius into the great epic Shah-Namah. Indeed, 
Firdusi easily stands at the head of Persian poetry. 
Our author, writing of the modern phase of Persian 
literature, declares that ‘‘the Persians of these later 
centuries seem to have been born with a song on 
their lips, for their poets are numbered by thousands- 
Not only their books of polite literature, but their 
histories, ethics and sciences, nay, even their mathe- 
matics and grammar, are written in rhyme.” 

In the chapter on ‘‘ The Poetry and Mythology of 
the Tablets”’ there is much to engage the attention 
of the specialist and scholar rather than that of the 
general reader. The poems are, however, interesting 
as expressions of the luxuriance of Oriental imagi- 
nation. The teachings of the Zend-Avesta, the 
concise account of Mohammed's life, and the devel- 
opment of the Koran, the extracts from the great 
epic of Firdusi, the account of the Persian literature 
of the second, third, and later periods, occupy a large 
portion of the book. We have given here but an 
outline of its contents. It is worthy, however, the 
perusal of every earnest student who looks for larger 
knowledge of life, and it cannot fail to elicit the 
attention of scholars. Philadelphia Press. 


TALES OF THRE WEST. 


By Octave Thanet. 
I2mo, 90 cents; 


STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 243 pp. 
by mail, $1.04, 

Always bright, always with an idea expressed in a 

novel way, Miss Thanet’s short stories are sure to 

interest the man or woman who turns for relief and 
rest from the toil and cares of business or household 
toa book. To such this collection of some of the 
best of her short stories, which the Scribners have 
previously published in their magazine, will be a boon 
to be appreciated. ‘‘The Besetment of Kurt Lieders”’ 
and ‘‘ Mother Emeritus,” are two of the best in the 
volume, though ‘‘ Tommy and Thomas” and ‘ The 
Face of Failure” will be the first choice of others. 
They are all good. Philadelphia Record. 


=A novel which Joel Chandler Harris 1s now en- 
gaged on is entitled ‘‘Aaron.”” He also has in hand 
several short stories and a play. N.Y. Times. 
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TRAVEL AND ROMANCE. 

A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP AND PENELOPE’S ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCES. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. With five 
illustrations by Clifford Carleton, 164 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


It isa rather difficult task nowadays to make sketches 
of travel interesting to the general reader, Everybody 


Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company 


From “ A Cathedral 
Courtship,” 
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“Don’t move; it may come again.” 


who goes to Europe comes back with a story to tell, 
and it is generally the same old story. The charm of 
this little book by Miss Wiggin is the more delightful 
because it is uncommon. Her two heroines—for she 
coats her descriptive pill with the sugar of romance— 
have no unusual experiences to relate, so far as their 
travels are concerned. 

Miss Wiggin knows about architecture if her 
heroine does not ; she knows the cathedral towns and 
the English rural country. The reader has nothing 
forced upon him, but he feels the influence of his 
surroundings, for such is the skill of the author that 
one seems to accompany the little party, listening to 
the droning talk of the vergers and stopping at the 
queer old inns, where one may have a tender duck- 
ling and a gooseberry tart with cream for dinner and 
order enough lemon squash for two without having 
the slightest idea what a lemon squash is, Perhaps 
the secret of Miss Wiggin's charm is that she does not 
tell us what a lemon squash is, or a nave ora transept. 

In the second story English social life is the theme. 
Penelope, who is from Boston and poor, and “ short 
of thirty,’’ has some very nice friends in good English 
society, and while she never seems to be giving 
information at all, and there is not a dull page in the 
account of her life in the city and in the country, we 
firmly believe that this little story, which, like the 
other, has a hero as well asa heroine, might be fairly 
called ‘‘ Advice to Americans About to Go Into the 
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Best English Society.” We have read nothing clearer 


or more entertaining on the subject in a long while. 
N. Y. Times. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 

Miss MiscuieF. A novel. By W. Heimburg. 
Translated by Mary Stuart Smith. With illustrations 
by Warren B. Davis. Choice series. 325 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The story of a young girl brought from Italy to 

Germany and reared amid scenes and circumstances 

uncongenial to her nature. Unappreciated and mis- 

understood, and her acts misinterpreted, she gets the 
reputation of being a good-for-nothing and mis- 


“ Hark, Julia! 
Robert Bonner’s Sons. 


chievous child; but so interesting is her character and 
so skilfully are her fine traits developed by the author 
that the reader is surprised by the vision of beauty 
and truth and heroism which, as the story proceeds, 
dawns uponthe mind. ‘Miss Mischief’’ becomes a 
noble woman, and by her self-sacrifice, patience and 
energy repays a hundred-fold all the protection and 
assistance which have been grudgingly given to ber 
during her childhood. Publishers’ Weekly, 


=A special edition of ‘‘ The Story of the Discovery 
of the New World by Columbus,” has been published. 
Mr. F. Saunders, Librarian of the Astor Library, in 
this volume gives us a skillful and excellent sketch 
drawn chiefly from accepted authorities. 
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THE GREAT POET-MUSICIAN. 

WAGNER AND His Works. The storv of his life, with 

critical comments. By Henry T. Finck. In two vol. 

umes, 460,530 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3 00; by mail, 

$3.30. 
For many years Mr. Finck has been engaged in col- 
lecting books, pamphlets, letters, newspaper articles, 
and other odds and ends of matter bearing upon the 
life and labors of this master. Finally, he has put 
them together and molded them into two substantial 
volumes, which form a unique conribution to the mass 
of Wagner literature. ‘ Although only half a cen- 
tury,” he says, ‘has elapsed since Richard Wagner 
first became prominent as an operatic composer, it 
may be safely asserted that 
more has already been writ- 
ten and printed about him 
than about any other dra- 
matic author, excepting 
Shakespeare,”’ We confess 
we have not measured the 
amount of matter written and 
printed about the various 
dramatic authors, but Mr. 
Finck’s assertion seems a 
trifle strong in view of the 
enormous quantity published 
about Goethe and the Eng- 
lish dramatists who were not 
Shakespeare. But, despite 
Mr. Finck’s sweeping state- 
ment, we are prepared to 
say that there is no other 
biography of Wagner which 
resembles his. He has pro- 
duced an original and thor 
oughly characteristic work. 

He says that he is indebted 
to previous biographers for 
not more than one-twentieth 
of his material. This is 
doubtless true, yet the great 
amount of labor which Mr. 
Finck must have ex- 
pended in exploring the 
original sources of information as to Wagner's life 
does not make itself evident in these volumes. This 
is not Mr. Finck’s fault. Wagner lived only one 
life, and there was little news to tell about it when the 
American biographer began his labors. Mr. Finck'’s 
story does not differ from those of Jullien, Glasenapp, 
Muncker, and others, simply because it could not do 
so without being false. What the latest writer has 
done is to amplify and enliven the already interesting 
story of a busy, militant, artistic life, by introducing at 
the fitting places copious extracts from the Wagner- 
Liszt correspondence, from the letters to Uhlig, Fischer, 
and Heine, and from other letters and documents. 
This is one respect in which Mr. Finck's book differs 

from all the other biographies. The author's general 
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scheme is also unique and well sustained. He de- 
scribesit thus: ‘‘ As regards the plan of this book, I 
have endeavored to avoid what might be called the 
chronological-mosaic style of biography, which con- 
sists in presenting the facts in loose connection in the 
year and month in which they occurred. The arrange- 
ment here adopted of presenting the various phases 
of Wagner’s history, activity, and personality, in 
pictures complete in themselves, without neglecting 
the main chronological divisions, will, 1 hope, com- 
mend itself tothe reader.”” This plan, furthermore, 
has the advantage of enabling Mr. Finck to finish his 
history of the inception and completion of each of the 
great music dramas, with a chapter on the contempo- 
raneous Criticism of it. N. Y. Times. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. 


A NovEL OF MODERN POLAND. By Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. Translated from the Polish by Iza Young. 423 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


Sienkiewicz's ‘‘ With Fire and Sword” was a ro- 
mance showing much power and was curious as 
descriptive of Poland and its nobles in the sixteenth 
century. ‘‘ Without Dogma,” by the same author, 
is a fiction written in the 

form of a much extended y_ seN 

diary. It is the romance S 
of Leon Ploszowski, who 
lead a miserable life, the 
incidents of which are 
made to cover some 420 
closely-printed pages. 
Sienkiewicz has certain 
theories regarding the 
Pole in the higher walks 
of life. He declaresthat 
there is one unhappy 
trait about him, born in 
the blood, which he calls 
the “improductivité 
Slave,” and by that he 
means that the Slav may 
grow luxuriantly and yet 
produce no seed. He is 
the man who, with ability, 
wastes his substance. He _ 
may be artistic, ornamen- ~: 
tal, fitted for admiration, 
but he is really unproduc- 
tive. When he dies, there 

is nothing to he credited 
tohis account. Leon, who 
is a nobleman of large 
fortune, young, hand- 
some, highly intelligent, 
and well read, is a cynic and pessimist. This cynicism 
goes beyond the mere theoretical expression of it. 
He practices it. If he has a good motive at the 
beginning he philosophizes with the idea and 
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generally philosophizes it away. Bred in the most 
Catholic of countries—for there are no other such 
orthodox Catholics as are the Poles of noble 
origin—he is at heart a pagan, and an avowed roué, 
Sienkiewicz, when he describes the charms of the 
Polish woman, shows the keenest appreciation of 
their wonderful attractiveness. Leon deems them 
‘fantastic women, with fiery imagination and cold 
temperaments.”’” In both women and men there 
runs a great flood of sentimentality, and this puts a 
Slav at a disadvantage. It flows too near the surface, 
and being overvisible, becomes suspect, we suppose, 
to those having less expansive racial instincts. 
‘“ Without Dogma” belongs to a high order of fiction. 
To construct a diary of so many pages and not weary 
the reader is indeed an art. Aside from the psycho- 
logical study shown, the author has full power of 
detail. With poetical talent he can take a minor 
incident and dress it up in the happiest manner. 
The translation is excellent. N. Y. Times. 


=Herbert Spencer, it is said, is the most fortunate 
writer on philosophy that ever lived, so far as his in- 
come is concerned. . His “ First Principles "’ brought 


Group of Houses at Fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia; built about 18ro. 
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him $27,000, his ‘‘ Principles of Psychology” about 
$38 oco. It is reported that his total receipts frora his 
works will not fall short of $160,000. 

N. Y. Independent. 
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HOMES 
In City anD Country. With 100 illustrations. 
pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 
Messrs. Russell Sturgis, John W. Root and Bruce 
Price, architects; Donald G. Mitchell, essayist; 
Samuel Parsons, Jr., landscape-gardener, and A. W. 
Linn, who supplies a chapter on “ Building and Loan 
Associations,”’ treat of ‘‘ Homes in City and Country,” 
from their several points of view, in a fully illustrated 
volume just published. Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Root 
deal with the city house, and the illustrations to their 
essays show typical houses of the old styles and the 
new in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and Chicago. Mr. Bruce Price takes ‘‘ The Suburban 
House” as his theme, and praises such ‘ megalith- 
ical” creations as the lodge and ‘“‘keep”’ at the gates 
of Tuxedo. Mr. Mitchell recounts the development 
of the American country house from the gambrel- 
roofed affair of the New England seaboard neighbor- 
hoods to the ambitious Newport “ cottage’’ of to-day. 
And Mr. Parsons tells how to make the most of six 
or seven acres of ground; how one may have in 
little space, without crowding, a pond, well-grown 
trees, flowering shrubs and lawn; and how, even on 
an acre or two, one may secure no end of picturesque 
features, The illustrations show the work of many 
more architects than those concerned in the writing 
of the book, Critic. 
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NOTES. 
=M. Renan’s widow is to receive $1200 a year from 
the French Government. Critic. 
=Mr. W. Heinemann, publisher, of London, has 
been visiting in this country. 
=‘ E. Gerard,” author of ‘‘ The Voice of a 
Flower,”’ is the pseudonym of Mrs. E. G. Laszowska. 
=Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy will shortly pub- 
lish a new version of some of the poems of Hafiz. 
Academy. 
=‘The Amazing Marriage,’’ George Meredith's 
new novel, will be published serially through S:77b- 
ner's. 
=The ninth volune of ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
series will be on “Cicero,” by Mr. J. L. Strachan 
Davidson, 
=Max O'Rell’s lecturing tour in Australasia was 
so successful, that his manager has planned one for 
South Africa. 
=Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the English publi: her, and 
Mrs. Unwin, spent a few days during May in Philadel- 
phia, en route to Chicago. 
=Roberts Brothers have just published the long- 
expected Biography of A. Bronson Alcott, by F. B. 
Sanborn and W. P. Harris. 
=‘ Diana Tempest,” to appear in Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library, is by Mary Cholmondeley, the 
author of ‘“‘ The Danvers Jewels.” 
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=‘ Esquimaux Life,’’ by Fridtjof Nansen, will be 
published by the Longmans. The translation is by 
William Archer and the work is illustrated. 


=‘ Marked ‘ Personal,’’’ by Anna Katharine 
Green, was published, on May to, in New York, 
Paris, London, Stuttgart, Milan and in Prague. 

=The first and second editions of “In Arctic 
Seas,” by Dr. R. N, Keely, of this city, have been 
exhausted and a third edition may be prepared. 


=It isannounced that Thomas Nelson Page will 
marry Mrs. Henry Field, of Chicago, widow of the 
wealthy student of art and literature, but the report is 
not confirmed. 

=Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian poet, 
has made arrangements with Longmans, Green & Co. 
for the publication of his new book of verse, ‘‘ Songs 
of the Common Day.”’ Literary World. 


=A new novel by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, author 
of ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,” is announced, Its title is 
‘‘Toppleton’s Client,” and the story deals with the 
humorously supernatural. Critic. 

=Miss Margaret Symonds, daughter of the late 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds, has a book ready entitled 
‘“‘The Doge’s Farm,” to be published at an early 
date. The book will be illustrated. 

=A new publishing firm just formed in London, 
McClure & Co., consists of Mr. Robert McClure, 
brother of Mr. S. S. McClure, of this city, and 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, the humorist. Critic. 

=Joseph Strong, of San Francisco, a relative of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, learns that the latter has 
returned from his Sydney trip, but in fast-failing 
health, and is now confined to the house at Apia. 

N. Y. Post. 

= The London Atheneum announces a novel by 
Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban, entitled ‘‘ The Red Sultan,” 
and Mr. Walter Besant’s new novel, ‘The Rebel 
Queen,” which has run serially in the Illustrated 
London News. 

=The Rev. Naomi Tamura, of Tokio, Japan, 
author of ‘‘ The Japanese Bride,” is a pastor of one 
of the largest Presbyterian churches in Japan. It 
has over 500 members, is self-supporting, and has 
never received financial aid from the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board. Philadelphia Record. 

=Ginn and Company add to their “ Classics for 
Children,”’ Long’s translation of ‘‘ Thoughts of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus,” edited by Edwin Ginn. The 
same firm announces a volume of selections from the 
works of Alphonse Daudet, cesigned for use in high 
school and college classes. 

=The series of short stories which Mr. H. C. 
Bunner has been contributing to Puck, under the title 
of “Made in France,”’ and which are free adapta- 
tions from Maupassant, will be published in a 
volume uniform with Mr. Bunner's ‘Short Sixes” 
and “ The Runaway B-owns.” Critic. 
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=‘ Singularly Deluded”’ is the title of a remark- 
able novel of incident by the author of ‘ Ideala,” 
“The Heavenly Twins,” etc., which is published in 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. It is a story 
of constant and increasing interest, which will hold 
the reader in suspense up to the closing page. 


=Miss Florence Marryat, daughter of the famous 
writer, has always made literature a profession. She 
lives alone, attended by two servants, at a pretty little 
house in West Kensington, where she has a remark- 


able collection of ‘‘ pets’’-—dogs, birds and flowers. - 


Miss Marryat is reputed to be very kind to young 
authors, of whom she has a good number among her 
friends. NV. Y. Times. 


=The celebrated library of the Count de Mosburg 
which was sold in Paris, realized nearly $70,000. 
The highest priced was a vellum manuscript, written 
for Mlle. de Rambouillet, which realized $3,800. 
Amyot’s translation of ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe” (a 
copy which belonged to Philippe d’ Orleans, with his 
arms on the cover) brought $2,500. Colbert's copy of 
the “ Chevalier Délibére”’ (1483) reached $2,750. 


=Mr. Langdon E. Mitchell, a son of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, is about to bring out a 
collection of his poems, published and new, which 
will be his most important book thus far put forth. 
The main feature of the volume isa narrative poem, 
six hundred lines in length ; but included with it will 
be all the strong and graceful lyrics to which the 
author has been devoting his several years of silence. 
Flarrison S. Morris in the Literary World. 


=Under the title “ Hic et Ubique,’’ Sir William 
Fraser has in preparation a volume containing anec- 
dotes of Thackeray, Lytton, Gustave Doré, Napoleon 
IIl., George Cruikshank, Wellington, Disraeli, 
Waterloo, Eton, etc., founded principally upon the 
personal recollections of the author of ‘‘ Words on 
Wellington’ and ‘‘ Disraeli and his Day.” The 
book will be published by Messrs. Sampson, Low & 
Co., of London. Atheneum. 


=The new and revised edition of ‘ Appletons’ 
General Guide to the United States and Canada” 
contains an illustrated description of the Columbian 
Exposition, with other new and important features. 
In addition to full information regarding railway and 
steamboat routes, hotels, and places and features of 
special interest, the Guide contains a multitude of 
daily itineraries planned for the special convenience 
of sightseers in large cities. 

=The Contemporary Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, have issued ‘“‘ The Arctic Problem and Nar- 
rative of the Peary Relief Expedition,’’ by Professor 
Angelo Heilprin. Professor Heilprin, who is president 
of the Geographical Club, of Philadelphia, was the 
leader of the Peary Relief Expedition. He discusses 
in detail the ‘‘ Arctic problem” of polar expeditions, 
describes the various routes to the pole and the 
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physical peculiarities of the regions, and narrates fully 
the experiences of the rescuing party on their expedi- 
tion in search of the Peary explorers. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The library of the late George Bancroft, consist- 
ing of some fifteen thousand volumes, five thousand 
pamphlets, original manuscripts and memoranda of 
many kinds used by the historian in his work, has been 
purchased by the Lenox Library for $80,000. Many of 
the more valuable documents relate to the events and 
men of the Revolution among them numerous memo- 
randa from the archives of the French Government, 
to which Mr. Bancroft had unusual freedom of access, 
and the papers in the original manuscript of Samuel 
Adams, including much of his correspondence as 
yet unprinted. Boston Transcript. 


=The Critic says: ‘‘ Judge Hughes, who is better 
known, perhaps, as ‘Tom’ Hughes, the author of 
‘Tom Brown's Schooldays,’ is full of life and 
energy, although it seems many, many years ago 
that his great book was published. He told a friend 
recently that, but for an accident, he would have 
formed one of the four-oared crew who rowed down 
the Danube from Regensburg to Buda Pesth in 1851 
—an event generally regarded as the impulse to all 
the rowing that has since been done on that river by 
amateurs. The account of that famous pull was 
written by a schoolmate of Tom Hughes, now living, 
Mr. Robert Mansfield, whose book, ‘ The Cruise of 
the Water-Lily,’ is as well-known in its line as 
‘Tom Brown’ amongst schoolboys.” 


=Mr. Charles Belmont Davis, who published a 
curious and vigorous story in Peterson's Magazine not 
long ago, gives promise of repeating the remarkable 
success of his brother, Richard Harding Davis. Mr. 
Davis came from Philadelphia about a year and a 
half ago, and he has since been on the reportorial 
staff of the Mew York World. It is said, moreover, 
that his sister, Miss Davis, may win distinction in 
literature. She is still under twenty, but has already 
done some clever things. All three writers come 
naturally by their talent, for their father, Mr. L. 
Clirke Davis, of Philadelphia, is an able writer, and 
the managing editor of the Piladelphia Public 
Ledyer ; their mother, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
is a well-known celebrity in fiction. It is not often 
that so many members of one family take to author- 
ship. Literary World. 


HAPPINESS. 
There is but one happiness : 
Duty. 
There is but one consolation : 
Work. 
There is but one delight : 
The beautiful. 
From “ Thoughts of a Queen,” 
by Carmen Sylva. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
M.— 
“ If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 
Or ravished with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell, damned to everlasting fame !”’ 
ope’s “* Essay on Man,” Ep, IV, l. 281. 


Carrie E, Smith— 

Eugene Sue was the author of “‘Kernock le Pirate,” 
(1830) ; * Plick et Plock,” (1831); ‘ Atar Gull,” “La 
Salamandre,” (1832) ; and “ La Vigil de Koatven,” (1833). 
He brought out later a series of historical romances, and 
these were succeeded by “ Mathilde,’”’ ‘“ Thérese Dunoyer,”’ 
“« Mystéres de Paris,” (1842), and “ Le Juif errant,’’ (1846). 
These romances attained great popularity and were translated 
into the principal European languages. 


I, H.— 

With regard to the poem asked for, ‘‘ The Locomotive 
Engine,’ Mr. William E. Lockwood, of Glen Pa., 
kindly supplies a copy of the verses, with the endorsement 
of his judgment as being “ the best and most spirited of any 


Loch, 


in the English language.’?’ The poem was written by Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox several years ago. 
THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 
Into the gloom of the deep, dark night, 
With panting breath and a startled scream, 


Swift as a bird in sudden flight, 
Darts this creature of steel and steam. 


Awful dangers are lurking nigh, 
Rocks and chasms are near the track ; 
3ut straight by the light of its great white eye, 
It speeds through the shadows dense and black. 


Terrible thoughts and fierce desires 
Trouble its mad heart many an hour, 

Where burn and smoulder the hidden fires, 
Coupled ever with might and power. 


It hates as the wild horse hates the rein, 
The narrow track of vale and hill; 

And shrieks with a cry of startled pain, 
And longs to follow its own wild will. 


Oh, what am I but an engine shod 
With muscle and flesh by the hand of God! 
Speeding on through the dense, dark night, 
Guided alone by the soul's white light. 


Often and often my mad heart tires, 

And hates it's way with a bitter hate, 
And longs to follow its own desives, 

And leave the end in the hands of fate. 


Oh! ponderous engine of stee! and steam ; 
Oh! human engine of flesh and bone ; 

Follow the white light’s certain beam,— 
There lies safety, and there alone. 


The narrow track of fearless truth, 
Lit by the soul's great eye of light, 
O, passionate heart of restless youth! 
Alone will carry you through the night. 
Ella Wheeler. 
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“A Reader” sends the following: “In your answer to 
S. H., in the May number of Book NEws, 2 re the “ Queen’s 
Maries,”’ you speak of the four Maries as being in doubt. | 
have a ‘ Book of Ballads,’ printed by A. Lockarre, Edinb., 
1702, which in the song has the following verse : 

‘ Yestreen the Queen had four Marys, 
To-nicht she'll hae but three. 
There was Mary Betonand Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.’ 
“ The ‘ me,’ of course, being Mary Hamilton.” 
A. C. M. wiites: 

“In the April number of Book News T. S. asks where to 
find the quotation ‘Time was made for slaves.’ I think 
Bulwer places it inthe mouth of his hero in‘ Pelham.’ Some 
one inquires how can he tell the time of day as he wears no 
watch. 
slaves,’ is his answer.” 


‘A gentleman cares not for time-—time was made for 


Replies to “J. E. C.’s” inquiry last month have been re- 
ceived from Edwin W. Ashford, J. G. F., and Mrs. M, C, 
Flagg. In William Cowper’s “ Task,” Book II, “ The Time 
Piece,” are to be found the lines : 

‘“* Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other.” 


P. C. asks for name of author and the title of “a most 
touching little poem of two or three verses, found under the 
pillow of a dead soldier in a hospital, during the war—I 
think a confederate soldier, and evidently written by him. 
The last verse beginning 

‘ My last day’s work is done,’ 
is quoted in the ‘ Life of Miss Alcott.’ ”’ 

Carrie E. Smith requests a copy of the poem on “The Liberty 
Bell,’ in which the words occur, “ That Old State House 
Bell is Silent,’ and “ Hushed is now its Ponderous Tongue.” 


It is probably to be found in an old school reader. 


J. D. R, asks where to find the poem beginning : 
“1 live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And the good that I can do.” 


C. G. H. asks for the name of the author, and the title of a 
poem containing the following verse : 
‘“ There is a silent city, 

Without whose gate we stand, 

And wait to hear a whisper 
Within the silent land. 

The cro s and broken column, 
Gleam on its outer walls, 

The loved and lost are lying 
Within its hallowed halls ; 

And outside the city the whole world hath said 
That we are the living they are the dead.” 


C. G. H. also asks title, and where to find complete 
poem, of verses quoted in part by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, in ** Kathleen: ”’ 

«You are just a porcelain trifle, 
Belle Marquise ; 
Just a thing of puffs and patches, 
Made for madrigals and catches, 
Not for heart-wounds, but for scratches, 
Oh, Marquise !”’ 
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THE BEST GIFTS. 


The best of gifts to mortal man is health; 
The next the bloom of beauty’s matchless flower; 
The third is blameless and unfraudful wealth ; 
The fourth with friends to waste youth’s joyful hour. 
From the Greek (anon.), by Milman. 
STAY IN TOWN. 
Stay in town, little wight, 
Safe at home: 
If you roam, 
The cranes who delight 
Upon pygmies to sup, 
Will gobble you up. 
Stay at home. 
From the Greek of Julianus Antecessor, 
by H. Wellesley. 
AFTER MANY A DUSTY MILE. 
After many a dusty mile, 
Wanderer, linger here awhile ; 
Stretch your limbs in this long grass ; 
Through these pines a wind shall pass 
That shall cool you with its wing ; 
Grasshoppers shall shout and sing; 
While the shepherd on the hill, 
Near a fountain warbling still, 
Modulates when noon is mute, 
Summer songs along his flute ; 
Underneath a spreading tree, 
None so easy-limbed as he, 
Sheltered from the dog-star’s heat. 


Rest; and then, on freshened feet, 
You shall pass the forest through, 
It is Pan that counsels you. 
From the Greek (anon.), 
by Edmund W. Gosse 
From Professor Appleton’s “ Greek Poetry in English Verse.” 


DE VIA. 
From North unto South, from the East unto the West, 
There is no rest; 
Wind sigheth unto wind, sea moaneth unto sea, 
« Not in me,” 
And the loud waves that roar 
In the deep, and on the shore :— 
Never till thou resteth in the green earth’s breast, 
Shalt thou rest. 
From “ Zhe Poetical Works of the late 
Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart.” 


T. B.A. 
One morn a rose leaf blew from Greece, 
And on the potsherd writ was this: 
We, spirits of the heavenly Nine, 
Encamped at Aganippe-shrine, 
Our votes, O Aldrich, cast for thee, 


Ambassador 
to 
Arcady! 
J. A. #., in Critic. 
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WHY NOT BE HAPPY TO-DAY ? 


I have questioned my hopes of the future, 

I have doubted my dreams of the past, 

I have roamed through the realms of ambition, 
With visions too lovely to last. 

I have longed for youth’s fondest ideals, 

But those phantoms are now far away, 

And at last fair philosophy whispers, 

Oh, why not be happy to-day ? 


Though storm clouds may darken life’s valley, 
(And each heart has some shadows of care,) 
The bright sun will soon gild the heavens, 

And thy troubles will melt into air. 

So what is the use of repining ? 

Will it bless or ennoble you, pray ? 

No!—The world does not care for your whining, 
So why not be happy to-day ? 


Ah, the old world at heart is too solemn, 
For life is at best full of trials; 

But try to be cheerful, ’t will help you, 

If you brighten all pathways with smiles. 
Then life will be well-worth the living, 

Let kindness illumine the way, 

And with Hope’s gilded banner before us 
Let’s strive to be happy to-day. 

From “ Ranch Verses,’ 
by William Lawrence Chittenden, 


LOVE'S AMULET. 


Half green, half tawny dressed, oh Mignonette! 
When sensitive thine eyes with dew are wet, 
Thou art the one and only Amulet 
That I would send to Love to love beget. 
From “ Fleeting Thoughts,” 
by Caroline Edwards Prentiss. 


A PARTING. 
When friends depart for distant lands, 
We watch them as they leave the shore, 
And gayly wave and kiss our hands, 
And * Au revoir!” we call once more. 


If stronger friendship though be felt, 
That called Platonic, name most vain! 
We're not then apt in tears to melt, 
But, hands clasped, cry, “ Auf weidersehen!’’ 
And if some sentimental token 
Has caused two hearts to beat quite high, 
The sweet Italian words are spoken, 
“A rivederci !”’ with a sigh. 
But sweeter still, true love is hid 
In th’ accents gentle, soft and low, 
The pure Castilian of the Cid, 
*« Adios, hasta luego!” 
So harsh by contrast seems our tongue ! 
To love it does not cater, 
And carelessly the words are sung, 
** Good-by, I’ll see you later !’’ 
From “ Za Verse Proportion,” 
by Laura Bell. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
This list is made accurate and complete as information only. 
It is not intended as an advertisement although publishers 
may have a line with name and address added to each notice 
upon payment of the special Book News rates for such 
insertion. 


HISTORY. 


A DIARY OF THE SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. 1886- 
1892. By Henry W. Lucy, author of “The Disraeli 
Parliament (1874-80),”’ “The Gladstone Parliament 
(1880-85).”? Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 530 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.02. 

The unusual charm of Mr. Lucy’s two former volumes, 
“The Diary of Two Parliaments,” gave a corresponding 
interest to the announcement of this new one. The volume 
is tinged with the sort of regret with which one looks back 
to by-gone days, dwelling upon the changes that have taken 
place and the faces that have gone—Mr. Disraeli and John 
Bright, Mr. Bradlaugh and Major O’Gorman. In fact, a 
considerable part consists of obituaries. Mr, Lucy’s power 
of description, however, remains undiminished, whether ex- 
ercised in praise, as of Lord Granville, in chaffing, as of 
Mr. Goschen, or in fierce sarcasm, as against the Duke of 
Argyll, One can well believe that the author of “ Toby in 
Parliament,’’as reported in Pusch,is treated with consideration 
even by the higher dignitaries, in view of the public por- 
traiture to which they may be subjected by his graphic pen. 
Of the illustrations in the book it may be said, that, while 
not wanting in force and skill, and possessing much merit as 
likenesses, they partake too much of caricature, and so fall 
below the dignity of the text. If we may exaggerate in both 
directions, itis like placing the cartoons of Puck ina col- 
lection of portraits by Vandyke and Velasquez. 

N.Y. Post. 


FROM CHATTANOOGA TO PETERSBURG UNDER GENE- 
RALS GRANT AND BuTLer. A contribution to the 
History of the War, and a personal vindication. By 
William Farrar Smith, Brevet Major-General, U. S. 
Army, and late Major-General Volunteers, With 
detachable maps and plans. 201 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In the preface to his book General Smith modestly says: 
“ Although the purpose of this volume is personal, it is 
hoped that it possesses sufficient historical interest to be on 
that account worthy of publication. 

“ For thirty years I have quietly lived under gross misre- 
presentation of my military record, with a feeling of confi- 
dence that some seeker after truth, for historical purposes, 
would eventually discover the facts and do me justice. 

“« A recent publication by General Butler, coming out as it 
did only a short time before the volumes of the ‘¢ Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies,’ which 
covered the events of the campaign in 1864, determined me 
to place before the public my military history in that cam- 
paign, drawn from the pages of the ‘ Records.’ ” 

General Smith is to be congratulated for two things suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the production of his work—a 
really valuable (because properly digested and impressively 
arranged with reference to the argument and evidence) his- 
torical contribution to the various campaigns in which he was 
engaged; and a personal vindication by unimpeachable re- 
cords that seems to leave no point untouched, or clouded by 
the slightest suspicion. Such a complete demolition as the 
series of flimsy charges made in “ Butler’s Book” gets at 
the hands of General Smith is unusual. The old proverb, 
that “there is always some fire where there is so much 
smoke,” is proven here only by the exception, for the charges 
are answered seviatim and proved to be literally without 
foundation. Philadelphia Record. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN History. By H. F. Pelham, 

M.A., F.S. A.,Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford. With maps. 599 rp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 
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THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. Italy from 
the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 
1849. By William Roscoe Thayer. In two volumes, 
With maps. 453, 446 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.25. 

See review. 

THe History OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CenTuURY. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. In 
five volumes. Cabinet edition. 471, 517, 548, 473, 
560 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.75; by mail, $4.23. 

The new edition of Mr. Lecky’s Eighteenth Century 
Histories will be welcome to many readers. These twelve 
volumes represent matter that heretofore has been printed in 
eight, the form being a duodecimo, whereas formerly it was 
octavo. But the important change relates to the rearrange. 
ment that the author has made of his matter. The Irish 
history was before given as a part of the English history, 
long chapters frequently dividing the one land from the 
other; but now he has yielded to a frequently expressed wish 
that the Irish chapters be separated from the English and 
made to form a separate work. Besides making this separa- 
tion, Mr. Lecky has revised the entire work. “ Without 
making any large and very material changes, I have endeav- 
ored,’’ he says, “to bring my work up to the level of our 
present knowledge, and by a few retouches, additions and 
erasures I have, I hope, added considerably both 1o its 
accuracy and its completeness.”’ N.Y. Times, 
THE POLITICAL VALUE OF History. By W.E.H 

Lecky, LL.D., D.C. L. 57 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

Mr. Lecky’s Presidential address before the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute on “‘ The Political Value of History” 
makes a thin volume of fewer than sixty pages, printed in 
large type, but it has much interest as containing the thoughts 
on such a theme of one whose whole life has been devoted, 
not only to English history, but to the history of Europe, for 
a period extending at least as far remote as the days of 
Augustus. NV. Y. Times, 
THE Story OF PoLAND. By W. R. Morfill, M. A,, 

author of “ The Story of Russia,’’ ‘Slavonic Litera- 
ture,” etc. With map and illustrations. The Story of 
the Nations. 389 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

VENICE. An Historical Sketch of the Republic. By 
Horatio F. Brown, author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 
With maps and plan. 434 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, 


$3.79. 
TRAVEL AND GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ENGLISH PHARISEES, FRENCH CROCODILES, AND 
OTHER ANGLO-FRENCH TYPICAL CHARACTERS. By 
Max O’Rell, author of “A Frenchman in America,” 
“Jonathan and his Continent,’’ “ John Bull and His 
Island,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 234 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

HILL’s SOUVENIR GUIDE TO CHICAGO AND THE 
Wor p’s Fair. By Thomas E. Hill, author of “ Hill’s 
Manual of Social and Business Forms,” etc. With 32 
maps and 359 illustrations. 232 pp. Pocket 12mo, 
flexible cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE WoRLD’S FAIR AND 
Cuicaco. Being a complete Directory and Guide to the 
World’s Fair Grounds and Buildings, and of the City of 
Chicago, its hotels, theatres, great office buildings, rail- 
roads, street-railroads, parks and all other points of 
interest. A complete history contained within a few 
pages. With illustrations and a detachable map. 12mo, 
paper, lo cents; by mail, 13 cents. 

Lonpon oF To-pay. An illustrated handbook for 
the season 1893. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. The ninth 
annual edition, revised and in a large part re-written, 
and comprising additional illustrations. 412pp. 12m, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. ; 

The ouarts the cn annual edition, and it has aoe 
revised and in large part re-written, Several additiona 
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illustrations will be found in the volume. The book is pri- 
marily intended as a handbook for our American cousins who 
come over to spend a month ortwoin London, The preface, 
however, and the first chapter will be read with interest by 
Englishmen who intend to cross the herrin’ pond and visit 
the Chicago Exhibition. The volume is fully illustrated, the 
interiors of some of the large London hotels, clubs, and 
theatres being especially well reproduced, 

Publishers’ Circular, 


A record of the see- 
By Fred. 
12mo, 


Out oF Doors IN TSARLAND. 
ings and the doings of a wanderer in Russia, 
J. Whishaw. With frontispiece. 380 pp. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Mr. F. Whishaw calls himself on the title-page “A Wan- 
derer in Russia.’”” He does not seem, however, to have 
wandered much, as to judge by his book he has confined his 
excursions to one small corner of the country. But Mr. 
Whishaw’s volume is extremely interesting to all who care 
for sport or natural history. It contains no general account 
of even a limited part of Russia, but excellent chapters on 
various forms of shooting and of what is seen in the course 
of them, in the style of ‘“ Field Sports in Norway.” The 
book is not without some literary merit, for, although there 
is no attempt to diverge from the main subject of the sports- 
man’s view of natural history, incidental descriptive passages 
are well written and pleasant enough to read. The remark 
of an indignant beater to an unsuccessful shot, “ God was 
very merciful to the birds this morning,’”’ strikes us as new. 

Atheneum. 


THE MEMOIRS AND TRAVELS OF MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS 
CouNnT DE Benyowsky. In Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, 
the Liukiu Islands and Formosa. From the translation 
of his oyiginal manuscript (1741-1771), by William 
Nicholson, F. R.S., 1790. Edited by Captain Pasfield 
Oliver. Illustrated. Adventure series. 399 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Count Benyowsky turned up in Macao in 1771 in a vessel 
in which he had run away from Siberia. He claimed to bea 
Hungarian who being banished to Tobolsk had raised a re- 
volt and fled. After many wanderings in the North Pacific 
andin the Indian Ocean he reached England, where he 
died. Doubt has always existed as to the authenticity of his 
travels, but with exaggerations they seem to have a ground- 
work of fact and this edition identifies places, etc. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET. A Narrative of 
Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Thibet, Gilgit, and 
the adjoining countries. By E. F. Knight, author of 
“The Cruise of the Falcon,’ ‘The Cruise of the 
Alerte,” “The Falcon on the Baltic,’ * Save Me from 
my Friends,” etc. With a map and 54 illustrations. 
495 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.99. 

Mr. Knight’s “* Where Three Empires Meet” is full of in- 
teresting experiences both of war and peace in Kashmir, the 
borderland, as our author’s title reminds us, of British India, 
Russia, and China. Saturday Review. 


WANDERINGS BY SOUTHERN WATERS. Eastern 
Aquitaine. By Edward Harrison Barker, author of 
“ Wayfaring in France.’’ With illustrations. 403 pp. 
8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.60. 

The author is a thorough Englishman ; he loves to tramp 
through an unfrequented and interesting country. It is par- 
ticularly attractive to him, this Eastern Aquitaine, because it 
is full of memories of his countrymen, who, in the olden days 
when kings of England were likewise kings of France, con- 
quered, held, and then lost the land. So he gives us plenty 
of history in easy, gossiping fashion, making more intelligible, 
by his graphic description of the wild, stern scenery, the 
struggles between Frenchmen and Englishmen at one time, 
between Huguenot and Catholic at another. Archzologist 
and botanist, artist and geologist, an observer of men as of 
things, adventurous like all of his race, largely free from 
insular prejudice, and broad and kindly in his judgments, it 
is little wonder that the reader becomes attached to him and 
feels a sense of personal injury when Mr. Barker unexpect- 
edly writes on “‘ The End” on page 403. XN. Y. Post. 
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OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
EpiscopAL CHURCH. By the Rev. George W. Shinn, 
D. D., Newton, Mass. 182 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
boards, 25 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

This manual contains an historical sketch of the church, 
an explanation of the purpose and meaning of its services 
and an account of its institutions and their working. The 
sacerdotal view is a moderate, conservative one. 


AGONI® CHRISTI. Being Sermons on the Sufferings 
of Christ. Together with others on His Nature and 
His Work. By William Lefroy, D. D. With portrait. 
Preachers of the Age series. 223 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

The sermons in this volume form a connected series on 
what may be described as the personal aspect of Christ’s 
work. ‘The series isin many respects unique as showing the 
direction taken by some modern theologians away from the 
broader philosophical aspects of the Atonement. In this 
volume, for example, we have the whole unfolded ina series 
on the Deity, Humanity, Divine Womanliness, the Manliness 
of Jesus, the Agony in the Garden, the Agony of Betrayal, of 
Denial, of Injustice and of the Cross, the satisfaction of 
Christ, the Gospel of Suffering, its meaning and message. 
The volume opens with a striking portrait of the preacher. 

N.Y. Independent. 

From the Bible Institute. 

62 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 


A MANUAL 


LETTERS TO DOROTHY. 
By Edith E. Metcalf. 
44 cents. 

Letters on Bible study and revival work addressed to a 
young woman with much worldly substance. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS’ ADDRESSES. With an introduction 
by Rev. Julius H. Ward, and etched portrait by W. H. 
W. Bicknell. 174 pp. I2mo, 7§ cents; by mail, 83 
cents; 176 pp. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

PRINCETON SERMONS. Chiefly by the Professors in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 352 pp. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.34. 

Sermons preached for the most part in 1892-3 at Princeton 
before an audience composed almost entirely of divinity 
students, and hence didactic rather than evangelizing ser- 
mons. The volume includes sermons by President Patton 
and Professors W. H. Green, C. W. Hodge, C. A. Aiken, 
W. M. Paxton, B. B. Warfield, J. D. Davis and J. O. 
Murray. 

RETREAT ADDRESSES. 
Bishop of Nassau. 
98 cents. 

These sermons by Bishop Edward T. Churton, of Nassau, 
were delivered in the Albany Cathedral at a “retreat” for 
clergymen, and deal with pastoral moods, methods and duties 
from a high church stand-point. 

STRAIGHT SERMONS. To young men and other 
human beings. Preached before the Universities of 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton. By Henry Van Dyke, 
D.D. 233 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Dr. Van Dyke is in the very prime of life, (not yet forty,) 
and for ten years has occupied a prominent place among the 
city clergy. He is an author as well as a preacher, and his 
book on Tennyson has made him widely known. His other 
books are in the more direct line of his profession. The 
present volume is addressed **’To Young Men and Other 
Human Beings,” and he characterizes the sermons by the 
expressive term “ straight’ in order to indicate how young 
men should be dealt with. There are ten sermons in all, 
beginning with one on the text, “ How much, then, is a man 
better than a sheep ?”’ and ending with a very sober homily on 
“ The Horizon,”’ which necessarily bounds all human knowl- 
edge of divine mysteries in religion as well as in nature. 
The titles ‘“ Faith,’ “Courage,” “ Power,” ‘Solomon’s 
Choice,’ and “ God Over All,” etc., are suggestive, and we 
think will lead many who like to read really good sermons 
to make the acquaintance of Dr. Van Dyke’s. One thing is 
plain at the outset. The preacher is a man who says what 
he means and means what he says, and “ for this reason ”’ 
he further declares, ‘‘ I have tried to write these sermons, not 


By Edward T. Churten, D. D., 


163 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
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in a theological dialect, but in the English language.” We 
commend the volume to readers of all sorts. MM. Y. Times. 
SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Studies in the Theology 

of Divine Immanence. Special lectures delivered before 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1892. By Charles James Wood. 317 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

In “ Survivals in Christianity’? the Rev. Charles James 
Wood tries to disengage from some of the dogmas and prac- 
tices of Christian theology the accretion of pagan and alien 
elements which lingers there, its existence often unsuspected 
by persons unfamiliar with the study of comparative culture. 
Dr. Conyers Middleton drew upon himself the reputation of 
unorthodoxy in the last century by attempting to demonstrate 
the survival of the pagan element and the immediate deriva- 
tion of certain miracles from pagan sources. The field has 
been greatly broadened since then, and many stages of savage 
as well as of civilized life have been examined, so that 
Christianity can be studied comparatively as well as any other 
institution. The purely theological part of the book we 
leave to theologians. Nothing, for instance, should tempt us 
to disclose our views as to “aseity.’”? But Mr. Wood’s 
learning is evidently catholic, and the layman will follow him 
with interest in his remarks on magic, scapegoats, devil wor- 
ship, fire worship, vampirism, and so on. It is a book of 
serious purpose and acute thought, illuminated with much 
learning. We notice with deep joy that the author quotes 
Mr. Swinburne and Omar Khayyam. N.Y. Sun. 
THE Book oF Jos. Thetext of the Revised Version 

adapted to modern printing. With illustrations. Pre- 
pared in connection with the Lectures of the People’s 
Institute, Chicago, by Richard G. Moulton, M. A., 
Ph. D., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Chicago. With illustrations, and with introductory 
note by Pres. William R. Harper, D.D., LL.D. 96 
pp- I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

Professor Moulton, of University Extension fame, has pre- 
pared this edition of the “ Book of Job”’ for use in connec- 
tion with lectures on the literary study of the Bible. The 
text is that of the Revised Version, the marginal readings 
usually being preferred. The individual verses are not num- 
bered, but, for purposes of reference, the chapter and verse 
of the commencement of each page are given at the top. 
Professor Moulton marks the commencement of the different 
speeches in the manner usual for dramatic works. It is ar- 
ranged as a dramatic poem, in seven acts; Job’s curse; the 
first cycle of speeches ; the second cycle of speeches; the 
third cycle of speeches; Job’s vindication; the interposition 
of Elihu, and the Divine intervention. The idea is to intro- 
duce the English reader to the full literary form of the 
Hebrew classic. The wording of this version is no wise 
changed, though the arrangement is somewhat new. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
THE First Book oF KinGs. By F. W. Farrar, D. D. 
F. R. S. The Expositor’s Bible. 503 pp. 12mo, $1.00; 

by mail, $1.17. 

This is one of the latest additions to “The Expositor’s 
Bible,’’ whose characteristic points and merits have been 
explained often and fully to our readers. The work on this 
new number is done by the editor, Archdeacon Farrar, on 
the basis of the cautious liberalism which he is understood 
to represent and which is accurately reflected in his remark 

6): 

Pi Min artificial dogmas as to what Scripture must be and 
must mean, are worse than idle; we have only to deal with 
what it xea/ly zs, and what it really says.” 

The broad topical method of exposition adopted in these 
commentaries works exceedingly well when applied to the 
Old Testament, and particularly to a commentary designed 
for general students rather than for biblical scholars. 

N. Y. Independent. 

THE First MILLENNIAL FaitH. The Church Faith 

in its first one thousand years. By the author of “ Not on 
Calvary.” 84 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Those who read ‘‘ Not on Calvary ’’ and found in it at least 
a partial explanation of mysterious questions which had troub- 
led them for years, will be irresistibly drawn to this little 
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volume by the same author. The first mentioned work was 
intended to combat the theory that God’s justice could be 
satistied only by the sacrifice of His son. To use the au. 
thor’s own words, it was a plea “ for the life-long sacrifice of 
the son of God as the means of our redemption ; using the 
word redemption in its literal sense of ‘buying back’ from 
the slavery that followed as a consequence of the grand but 
misused power that God had, in the beginning, given to 

Satan.”? This new work consists of the arrangement of his- 

torical evidence to support the views advanced in the other, 

The aim is to show that the “satisfaction theory’’ really 

originated about the year 1000 A. D., and that its father was 

Anselm, a monk. Philadelphia Record. 

THE FUTURE TENSES OF THE BLESSED LIFE. By F, 
B. Meyer, B. A., author of ‘The Present Tenses of the 
Blessed Life,” “ Christian Living,” etc. 162 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Brief discourses on the practical Christian life from the 
evangelical standpoint. 

THE GOSPEL OF WorK. Bv Anthony W. Thorold, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. With portrait. 
Preachers of the Age. 180 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

Short sermons on practical subjects, ‘* Discipline,”’ “ Obedi 
ence,” etc. The book is dedicated to the late Bishop 
Brooks. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A Popular Exposi- 
tion of the Gospel according to Matthew. By C. H. 
Spurgeon. With introductory note by Mrs. C. H. 
Spurgeon, and introduction to the American edition by 
Arthur T. Pierson. 502 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

This volume is the last work of the late Mr. Spurgeon, a 
work to which he devoted a great part of his leisure during 
the two winters spent in the South of France before his 
death. The preacher in this work expounds the Gospel 
verse by verse, the text being printed in italics, the preacher’s 
explanation following in ordinary type. Publishers’ Circular. 
Tue HOty Spirit In Missions. Six Lectures, By 

A. J. Gordon, D.D., author of “In Christ,” “ Ecce 
Venit,”’ etc. 241 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

A discussion of the work of missions on the organic and 
organized work of the Holy Spirit through the Church, begin- 
ning with the commission and command and following its 
development in modern life. 


THE Ivory PALACES OF THE KING. By J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D. 75 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

A study of the Christ character and influence based on the 
45th Psalm. 


THE LIFE OF Love. A Course of Lent Lectures. By 
the Rev. George Body, D.D. 237 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00, 

This volume is based upon a course of Lent lectures 
delivered by Doctor Body in London. ‘The addresses are 
clear in language and reverent in tone, written from a rather 
extreme high church position. ‘The predominant note seems 
ecclesiastical and biblical rather than human. 

Review of Reviews. 

THE MEANING AND THE METHOD OF LiFe. A Search 
for Religion in Biology. By George M. Gould, A.M., 
M.D. 297pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

Dr. Gould’s book is a very interesting and earnest attempt 
to forward the solution of the riddle of life, and to his 
mind it gives “the keynote and method of solution of the 
riddle.” He finds this working on the lines of biological 
development. He calls “religion a psychical as well as a 
biological necessity—it, indeed, forms the ground of an 
indissoluble and necessary identity of religion and biology. 
Lives must be linked with life by love and sympathy and 
loyalty, just as much as they are derivatively, physically and 
physiologically.” In the cell, as studied under Dr. Gould’s 
microscope, he finds “ God’s only seat of power in the 
material world, of which He alone has direct control, 
through which all ulterior aims are realizable, and that the 
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dificult nutrition of this cell-life is subject to a thousand 

conditions of temperature, food-supply, etc., and those acci- 

dents of untoward circumstance we call disease and evil.” 

Death is, of course, the greatest unconquered result of this 

imperfect nutrition of the cell, and to overcome this event- 

ually is the point aimed at. The book is one of deep thought, 
the product of unwearied study of life itself and the most 
intense and genuine conviction, and will well repay the reader. 

Philadelphia Record. 

Mosaic RECORD OF THE CREATION EXPLAINED. 
Scripture Truth verified. By Abraham G. Jennings. 
67 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents, postpaid. 

A plea that the days of creation are six solar days of 
twenty four hours each. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By the Rev. Alfred Williams Momerie, M. A., D.Sc., 
LL.D. 141 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Mr. Alfred Williams Momerie was removed from a theo- 
logical lectureship for a work on “ Inspiration,’ and a large 
part of this work is taken up with an account of the occur- 
rence. The work opens witha sketch of the method in 
which religion tends to pass into formality and to miss the 
promotion of righteousness. 

VERBUM Der. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
1893. By Robert F. Horton, M. A., author of “ Reve- 
lation and the Bible,” etc. 300 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

A plea for preaching as the revelation of the divine 
through the preacher, whose “life and character completely 
subdued to the will of God and renewed in the images of 
Christ must be the factor which gives life to what he says. 
The preacher must himself be a true sermon.” 

POETRY. 

CoLuMBIA’Ss EMBLEM: INDIAN Corn. A Garland of 
Tributes in Prose and Verse, 16mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents; cloth, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents, 

Contributions on the subject by Edna Dean Proctor, Celia 
Thaxter, John Fiske, Longfellow, Whittier, President Hayes, 
Sidney Lanier, IF. H, Cushing and others. 

Cosmos AND OTHER Poems. By Anna Hubbard 
Mercer. With colored frontispiece. 215 pp. 8vo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

This is a prettily executed volume of home poems by one 
of the young songstresses of the northern part of Pennsyl- 
vania, It contains over one hundred poems classified under 
the general heads of Nature, Moods, Love, Occasions, Devo- 
tion and Threnetic Songs, many of which are local, with 
touching tributes to friends who have fallen around the 
poetess, and the beauties of nature in our Northern clime. 
They are generally simple, sweet and gentle verses with 
flashes of poetic genius. They lack the vigor of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s poems which attracted the attention of the 
literary world half a century ago as they came from the 
Northern pines, but they are sweet lessons from the great 
school of nature in the everyday life we live. Beautiful and 
artistically executed cover, design and frontispiece complete, 
an altogether charming little volume. 

; Philadelphia Times. 

EL Nuevo Munpo. A poem by Louis James Block, 
author of ‘ Dramatic Sketches and Poems.” 95 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

A poem in cantos on the discovery of America. 

FairH, Hope, LovE; THESE THREE. Hymns and 
Metrical Psalms. By Thomas MacKellar, Ph.D. With 
portrait. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 262 pp. 
I2mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The first edition of these hymns and metrical translations 
of the Psalms by the author of ‘Let me kiss him for his 
mother,” appeared in 1883, the second in 1887, Four 
hymns and five Psalms are added to this issue. 

FLEETING THOUGHTS. By Caroline Edwards Prentiss. 
128 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The Knickerbocker Press has done its best with these 
poems, which are printed beautifully on laid linen paper and 
from faultless type. The poemsare fleeting fancies rhythmi- 
cally expressed. N.Y. LIndependent. 
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GREEK POETS IN ENGLISH VERSE. By various 
translators. Edited and with an Introduction by William 
Hyde Appleton, Professor in Swarthmore College. 
366 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The editor has aimed to do for Greek poetry, through the 
medium of translations, what has been so often done for Eng- 
lish poetry—that is, to give to the reader, within the compass 
of a single volume, some idea of its wealth, and at the same 
time to stimulate and guide him to further and more thorough 
reading. He has collected one hundred and seventy-five of 
the choicest specimens. These represent the Iliad and 
Odyssey, the Homeric hymns, Hesiod, Pindar, /®schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Theocritus, Moschus, 
Anacreon, Bion, Sappho, and several others. They are 
from the best translators, including Chapman, Pope, Leigh 
Hunt, Cowper, Shelley, Mrs. Browning, Edward Arnold, 
Symonds, Bulwer, Stedman and others. An excellent essay 
by Professor Appleton is prefaced to the attractive collection. 

Publishers Weekly. 

HORATIAN Ecuoes. By John O. Sargent, translator 
of “The Last Knight,” by Anastasius Griin. With a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Sargent, and an Introduction 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. White and gilt, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Sargent has succeeded admirably in conveying through 
the medium of the English tongue the spirit of the bard of 
the Digentian Valley. As Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
said in his pleasant introduction to these translations : “ He 
assimilated all that was most characteristic and captivating in 
this delicious writer, whose fascination surpasses that of poets 
of far loftier pretensions. * * * Itisa privilege to be 
introduced to the great Augustin lyrical poet and critic by one 
so thoroughly conversant with his author, and so deeply im- 
bued with all the distinguishing qualities of this refined, 
genial, clear-sighted, thoroughbred Roman gentleman.” 

The translations are almost literal in their faithfulness to 
the original, yet the translator has contrived to preserve 
something of the lyric tunefulness of Horace’s verse while 
keeping the general atmosphere of his style. The task un- 
dertaken was a difficult one, but Mr. Sargent fully demon- 
strated his fitness for it. Every lover of Horace will regret 
that this translator did not live to make English versions of 
other Horatian poems. \. OY. Times. 
IN VERSE PROPORTION. By Laura Bell. 45 pp. 

16 mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

Brief verses on occasions and current subjects. 

OBERON AND Puck. Verses Grave and Gay. By 
Helen Gray Cone, author of “The Ride to the 
Lady.’’ Newedition. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

RANCH VERSES. By William Lawrence Chittenden. 
Illustrated. 189 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Verses describing life on a Texas ranch and full of local 
color and interest, with some on scenes in Massachusetts. 


SEAWARD. An Elegy on the Death of Thomas 
William Parsons. By Richard Hovey. ‘With portrait. 
Not paged. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

This elegy was originally published in Zhe /ndependent, 
Nov. 17, 1892, where it attracted considerable attention. 
Mr. Hovey has published privately two little volumes of 
verses under the titles ‘“‘ The Laurel’ and “ Launcelot and 
Guenevere.”’ This vclume is printed on extra quality of 
parchment: paper, with wide margin, and is illuminated 
throughout with beautifully designed initials, in medieval 
red. Publishers’ Weekly. 


SoME VERSES. By Felix N. Gerson, 192 pp. 16mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

A book of dainty verses, exhaling thoughts fragrant as the 
sweet blossoms of trailing arbutus. Mr, Gerson has the true 
minstrel touch, whether he sings of nature, romance or phan- 
tasy, the occasional verses that recall autobiographic passages, 
or the poems of sentiment which reflect German influence. 
Many fancies find musical voicing here, but the poet’s direct 
aim is levelled in the poem entitled “ Where Beauty Lies.” 
It is his pleasure to sing the joy of dawn, age and youth, 
“finding God’s glory in the simplest truth, and the light that 
lies in the fond wonder of a mother’s eyes.” 
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If the poems are vision-inspired, it may be said for them 
they all have a foundation of substance. A few translations 
of choicest song from Goethe, Schiller and Heine close this 
modestly entitled “ Hook of Verses.” Philadelphia Ledger. 
THE Loves OF PauL FENLY. By Anna M. Fitch. 

11g pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Running fiction in verse which passes smoothly from line 
to line. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. In the Series of American 
Statesmen. By John T. Morse, Jr., editor of the series, 
and author of the volumes on “ John Adams,” “ John 
(Juincy Adams,”’ “ Thomas Jefferson,’’ and “ Benjamin 
Franklin.” With a portrait and map. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.99. Large paper edition, limited to 
250 copies. With two portraits of Lincoln anda colored 
map. Printed on hand-made paper, and resembling in 
general style the volumes of the large-paper edition of 
Shelley’s Works, lately issued. 2 vols. 8vo, $6,00, net. 

See review. 

BERNARDIN DE St. PIERRE. By Arvéde Barine. 
Translated by J. E. Gordon. With a preface by 
Augustin Birrell. The Great French Writers. 209 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Mr. Birrell’s pleasantly-written preface is instructive in 
many ways. It gives us arapid sketch of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, his views on various subjects, the position of “ Paul 
and Virginia,’ St. Pierre’s best-known work, as a French 
classic, and Mr. Birrell’s own views on “ Paul and Virginia.” 
Mr. Birrell looks at that work much in the light that Carlyle 
looked at it—the drowning of Virginia is the incident that 
sticks in the gizzard. Fancy a young woman choosing death 
by drowning rather than disarrange her clothing! As Mr. 
Birrell says, bashfulness is not modesty, nor can it be neces- 
sary to die under circumstances which might possibly render 
a blush becoming. The life of the author of “ Paul and 
Virginia ” is, however, an interesting study. The author had 
become famous before he wrote thisstory. He had published 
three volumes of ‘*‘ Etudes de la Nature,” and all France was 
delighted with him. ‘Paul and Virginia’? formed part of 
the fourth volume, and appeared first in 1788. Mr. Gordon, 
the translator of the book, has done his work well. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

GREELEY ON LINCOLN. With Mr. Gree!ey’s Letters 
to Charles A. Danaand a Lady Friend. To which are 
added Reminiscences of Horace Greeley. Edited by 
Joel Benton. With photo-sculpture of Horace Greeley, 
and fac-simile of manuscript. 271 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

This volume gives the full text and quotations of the 
lecture Mr. Greeley prepared on Mr. Lincoln, but which was 
never delivered. It was found sometime after his death, 
and first printed in the Century Magazine with its elaborate 
quotations omitted. It is a very dispassionate and intelligent 
analysis of Lincoln’s chief characteristics and does full 
justice to Lincoln’s patriotism, statesmanship and _ political 
sagacity, although it was seldom that Lincoln and Greeley 
were in accord during Lincoln’s Presidential term. 

Following the article on Lincoln we have a plain insight 
into Greeley as an editor in a number of letters written to 
Charles A. Dana, then managing editor of the 7Zribune, 
when Greeley was at Washington or other distant parts of 
the country. Greeley poured out upon Dana his lamentations 
without stint, Added to Mr. Dana’s letters are a number of 
personal letters written to a lady friend, whose name is not 
given. They are especially interesting because of the 
evidently confidential tone that pervadesthem. Mr. Greeley’s 
last letter to his lady friend was written on the 8th of 
November after he had buried his wife, and when he was 
overwhelmingly defeated for President. There is indeed 
touching pathos in his portrayal of his personal sorrows. 
He says: ‘I am indeed most wretched. As to my wife's 
death I do not lament it. Her sufferings since she returned 
to me were so terrible that I rather felt relieved when she 
peacefully slept the long sleep. I did not shed a tear; in 
fact I am far beyond tears. Nor do I care for defeat, how- 
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ever crushing. I dread only the malignity with which I am 
hounded, and the possibility that it may ruin the Zridune.” 
The volume concludes with some brief but interesting 
reminiscences of Greeley, portraying his quaintness and 
humor. Altogether it is a most interesting book for the 
many intelligent people of the country who knew Horace 
Greeley and the many more who cherish his memory. 
Philadelphia Times, 


LAVENGRO. The Scholar—the Gypsy—the Priest. 
By George Borrow, author of “ The Bible in Spain,” 
etc. With an introduction by Theodore Watts. Illus- 
trated. The Minerva Library of Famous Books. 404 pp, 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents, 

The distinguishing feature of this edition of Borrow’s famous 
book is the introduction by Mr. Theodore Watts. Partly criti- 
cal, partly anecdotal, it throws an interesting light on Borrow’s 
character and methods of work. Mr. Watts and Borrow 
were personal friends, and much of the information contained 
in the preface is new. ‘The author of “ The Bible in Spain” 
seems to have been every whit as interesting in his life as he 
is in his books, and that is saying a good deal. Some people 
{and Mr. Watts does not argue them out of their belief) look 
on him as a literary amateur. Perhaps he was. All we 
have to say is that we should be glad to welcome more ama- 
teurs of the same kind. Mr. Watts’ preface distinctly adds 
to the value and interest of this new edition of “ Lavengro.”’ 
The book contains as frontispiece a picture of Borrow’s home 
at Oulton, Publishers’ Circular. 


LiFE OF LEIGH Hunt, By Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Great Writers series. 250 pp. Indexed. With biblio- 
graphy. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The life of Leigh Hunt is one about which every man with 
any pretensions to the term of “ well-read” is supposed to 
know something. ‘There is now no excuse for ignorance in 
this respect, for cheap editions of the lives of most men of 
eminence are easily obtainable, and a volume such as this 
now lying before us is soon read, so that the excuse of the 
busy man as to want of time is also invalid. Mr. Monkhouse 
has done his work well and has produced a very pleasant 
little biography of one who was, as James Hannay said, “ the 
finest belles-lettrist of his day.” Publishers’ Corcular. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE AND THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LINE IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY. By 
Charles J. Stillé, President of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. With portrait. 441 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.40; by mail, $2.61. 

In publishing his life of John Dickinson, Dr. Stillé re- 
marked very justly that the important part played by Pennsyl- 
vania in the revolution had never had justice done to it in 
history. Dickinson illustrated this on the civil side and 
Wayne on the military side, and Dr. Stillé’s present volume 
is the first that has rendered an adequate account of the 
great Pennsylvania soldier, whose services were of the first 
importance in the achievement of independence. For this 
work Wayne’s correspondence, preserved by his family and 
now in the collections of the Historical Society, furnishes 
abundant material, so that Dr. Stillé has been able, to a sur- 
prising extent, to let Wayne tell his own story, which is also 
that of the Pennsylvania line. He has made a most import- 
ant and valuable contribution to American history. 

Philadelphia Times. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. By 
Edward L. Pierce. Vols. III. and IV. 1845-1874. 
621, 658 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.87: half-calf, $7.50; 
by mail, $7.89. 

See review. 

NAPOLEON, WARRIOR AND RULER. And the Military 
Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By William 
O’Connor Morris. With maps and _ illustrations. 
Heroes of the Nations. 433 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26; half russia, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.51. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. By Horatio Bridge, U. S. N. Illustrated. 
200 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 
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PETER STUYVESANT. Director-General for the West 
India Company in New Netherlands. By Bayard Tuck- 
erman, author of “ A Life of General Lafayette,’’ etc. 
Makers of America series. With portrait. 193 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

An account of the early Dutch settlement of Manhattan 
Island down to the English conquest, incorporating much 
new material, and endeavoring to picture social life and 
conditions. : 

SoME JEWISH WOMEN. By Henry Zirndorf. Trans- 
lated from the German. 280 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Women of Talmudic literature furnish a theme for the 
curious. Rabbinic ideals of womanhood are unknown to 
most of the world; indeed, modern Judaism recognizes 
those ideals as utterly obsolete. ‘Some Jewish Women,” 
by Henry Zirndorf, translated from the German, is a book 
interesting in spite of its labored and pedantic form. Ima 
Shalom, Beruria, Martha, daughter of Boethus, Berenice, 
and Salome Alexandra are types of character now extinct. 
The side-lights which this book casts upon Rabbinic life and 
thought will attract readers. Critic 
THE Best LETTERS OF WILLIAM CowPER. Edited 

with an Introduction by Anna B. McMahan. Laurel 
Crowned Letters. 302 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
$4 cents. 

Cowper’s private life is not an agreeable one to investigate. 
Something decidedly repelling lies in that sad story, and this 
not from its sadness so much as from the absence of anything 
that strengthens or exhilarates the reader in the man’s spirit. 
3ut of Cowper’s letters nothing but praise can be spoken. 
He wrote charmingly, and commonly he wrote man fashion. 
In his life, however, there is ever present a want of those 
signs of self-reliance which his mental ailments alone do not 
satisfactorily apologize for. N.Y. Times. 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL Pepys, M. A., F. R. S. 

Completely transcribed by the late Rev. Mynors Bright, 
M. A., from the shorthand manuscript in the Pepysian 
Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. With Lord 
braybrooke’s notes, edited with additions by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S. A. Vol. I. With portrait. 342 pp. 
Bohn’s Libraries. 12mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.44. 

When some eighteen years ago the Rev. Mynors Bright, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, issued the diary 
of Samuel Pepys, transcribed from the shorthand manuscript 
in the Pepysian Library at that college, it was understood that 
the book was appearing in its entirety. Such was, however, 
not the case, and it is now published for the first time com- 
plete, with the exception of one or two passages which can- 
not possibly be printed. Mr. Wheatley furnishes an interest- 
ing introduction and an exhaustive life of the great diarist. 
The volume contains the diary from January 1, 1659-60, up 
to March 31, 1661, 2. ¢., fifteen months. As every schoolboy 
(of Macaulay’s type) knows, the Diary was kept for ten 
years, so that this first instalment is only one-eighth of the 
whole. Every literary man will welcome the appearance of 
the Diary ; indeed, it is surprising that so long a time has 
been allowed to lapse before a complete edition was pub- 
lished. The publishers have taken evident pains with the 
production, and the result is a very handsome volume. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE EARL OF ABERDEFN, By the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Gordon. With photogravure portrait. The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers’ series. 330 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Lord Aberdeen survives to these times as the least vivid 
character of all the Prime Ministers of the Queen. There 
was something peculiar in the reserve with which he habit- 
ually bore himself. | His son, who is the author of the book, 
informs us that Lord Aberdeen disliked publicity and 
shunned it, while in oratory he possessed no power and he 
offers an interesting explanation of the influence which his 
father for many years did exert. This influence was a 
secondary one, in that it was exerted over other men, who 
themselves, as leaders of opinion, bore a direct relation to 
that general public to which Lord Aberdeen himself was 
almost a stranger—a very plausible clearing up of the 
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mystery. * * * This is scarcely an introduction which 

would lead one to believe that Lord Aberdeen’s life was in- 

teresting, but the fact is that not a single page of Sir Arthur 

Gordon's book is dull. He has appreciated the difficulty 

under which he has labored, knowing that both censure and 

commendation toward a father by a son “alike tremble on 
the verge of disrespect,’ but he has steered most carefully 
and successfully past both these dangers. Lord Aberdeen’s 
elevation of character, the fine qualities of his mind, his 
noble sense of his duty—not only as a Minister of State, and 
an Ambassador abroad, but as the head of a great family and 
the landlord of an army of struggling Scotch peasants are 
everywhere made manifest and awaken the reader’s sincere 
respect for his memory. His life was not a life of ease and 
contented mind. Married at an early age to a lady whom 
he appears to have worshipped beyond words to describe, he 
lost her not many years afterward, and “ the sunshine went 
out of his life forever.’’ He continued from the day of her 
funeral to the end of his life—a period of nearly fifty years— 
to wear mourning for her, This custom he maintained, 
although eventually he was married a second time. 

XN. Y. Times. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
Collingwood, M. A., editor of “The Poems of John 
Ruskin,” etc. With portraits and other illustrations. 
In two volumes. 260-565 pp. Indexed. With Chro- 
nology, Bibliography and Catalogue of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Drawings. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.12. 

See review. 

THE MeEMoIRS OF BARON DE Marszor. Late 
Lieutenant-General in the French Army. ‘Translated 
from the French by Arthur John Butler. With portrait. 
Fourth edition, slightly abridged. 696 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

We are fortunate in having so excellent a translation of 
these famous memoirs as Mr. Arthur John Butler has made. 
The fourth edition is now upon the market. No one can well 
study the life and times of Napoleon without the aid of the 
sidelights which Gen. Marbot throws upon the whole period 
of the Napoleonic wars up to 1814. It is not often that a 
great work in a foreign language is so intelligently repro- 
duced. The translator was compelled to condense materially 
at points, but he has done it with much discretion. 

Review of Reviews. 

THE POET AND THE MAN. Recollection and Appre- 
ciations of James Russell Lowell. By Francis H. 
Underwood, LL. D., author of ‘ Quabbin,”’ “ Hand- 
books of English Literature,” etc. With portraits. 138 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

See review. 

THE SELECT WoRKS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. In- 
cluding his Autobiography. With notes and a memoir. 
By Epes Sargent. 502 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
76 cents. 

A reissue of a work published forty years ago. 

WAGNER AND His Works. The Story of His Life, 
with Critical Comments. By Henry T. Finck. With 
portraits. In two volumes. Indexed. 460, 530 pp. 
12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 

See review. 

W. E. GLADSTONE: ENGLAND'S GREAT COMMONER. 
By Walter Jerrold, author of “* Michael Faraday, Man 
of Science,” etc. Illustrated. 160 pp. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 69 cents. 

Mr. Jerrold has done his work well and has produced a 
very good “ Life,” interspersing his narrative with good 
stories, all of which are to the point or have some good 
point in them. Of the illustrations some are reproduced 
from Harper’s Magazine. In that magazine they appeared 
beautifully printed, but in the book they do not come out so 
satisfactorily. It may be that due allowance was not made 
for variations in the thickness of the paper. The book is 
otherwise well printed and nicely got up. Publishers’ Circular, 
VicTORIA, QUEEN AND Empress. By John Cardy 

Jeafireson. With two portraits. 2 vols. 257, 240 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $10.80; by mail, $11.15. 
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Mr. Jeaffreson is undoubtedly a very able compiler of books 
of this sort, and those who desire to read all about the 
Queen's public life cannot do better—we doubt if they can 
do so well—as resort to these volumes. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
not stuffed his chapters with pages of tedious matter; he 
has not padded his volumes with wearisome State papers. 
He has taken, with full acknowledgment, the fruits of the 
toil and opportunities of others; he has rejected those 
uninteresting weeds which, in other works, somewhat choke 
and conceal the deeper interest of a noble life. By really 
skillful condensation Mr. Jeaffreson omits nothing, and yet 
the volumes are not ponderous. General Tom Thumb, 
equally with Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, has his 
place. The successes and the sorrows of the Queen’s life 
all have some record. There is nothing new in the inci- 
dents; but every reader will admit that these occurrences 
are drawn together with so much judgment and ability, and 
in what is comparatively so small a compass, as to make 
these volumes, and the excuses for their appearance in the 
preface, entirely acceptable. Academy. 


REFERENCE. 

CASSELL’s NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Con- 
taining memoirs of the most eminent men and women 
of all ages and countries. 741 pp. 8vo, $1.85; by mail, 
$1.99. 

A biographical dictionary containing short notices of about 
12,000 subjects, living and dead, selected from the English 
standpoint, and following no very definite rule of selection. 
ORTHOMETRY. A treatise on the art of versifica- 

tion and the technicalities of poetry. With a new and 
complete Rhyming Dictionary. By R. F. Brewer, 
B. A., author of ‘* Manual of English Prosody.”’ 376 pp. 
12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.78. 

RAND, McNay & Company's NEw Pocket ATLAS. 
Containing colored County Maps, of all States and 
Territories in the United States, and the Provinces of 
the Dominion of Canada, together with Descriptive, 
Statistical, and Historical Matter pertaining to each, 
and Indexed Lists of their Counties, giving Area and 
Population ; also colored Skeleton Maps of the Conti- 
nents, showing all Countries of the World, accompanied 
by Statistical Matter regarding the Countries and their 
Principal Cities. 173 pp. 12mo, flexible covers, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

THE Busy Man's HAanpD-Book. A condensed Cyclo- 
pedia of Historical, Geographical, Sculptural, Scientific, 
Legal, Social, Mercantile, Medical and Useful Informa- 
tion. Compiled by Nugent Robinson, compiler of 
“The History of the World,” etc, 1ooopp. Indexed. 
Quarto, $3.75; by mail, $4.21. 

Besides the subjects covered by the title almost innumer- 
able, other topics are treated with conciseness and care, 
offering a volume of unusually varied information for the use 
of busy people. Under the headings of “Things not gen- 
erally known” and * The biggest things in the world ”’ much 
rare, curious and valuable information is to be found; while 
the treatise on relief for the sick and injured pending the 
call of the physician furnishes instruction describing the 
properties of medicines ; treatment in cases of accident or 
sudden illness; antidotes for poisons; symptoms of fevers 
and eruptive diseases ; facts about the human body as well 
as medical treatment for cattle, horses and dogs. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF SCIENCE. Edited for 1892 by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, D. Sc., LL. D., F.R.S. 519 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


ESSAYS. 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISMS. Being some prose recre- 
ations of a rhymer. By William Watson. 166 pp. 
12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.92. 

While this volume has many qualities that awaken interest, 
such as originality of view, lucidity of expression, and a 
severely critical spirit, the mind of Mr. Watson has its limita- 
tions. His sympathies are narrow; his views are held with 
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a close tenacity that does not become one aspiring to be 
thought wise in judging men; his sentences bear too evident 
marks of having been polished and trimmed, and he sets 
forth his views with a prevailing intensity of expression that 
does not indicate a strong and healthy intelligence. 

The themes he has chosen in this volume include Keats 
and his editors, Forman and Colvin; the poet Waugh, of 
Lancashire ; Thomas Hardy’s last year’s novel, “ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles;”’ Lowell, Coleridge, Ibsen, and Meredith, 
In all cases his views are held with a mind under strain, 
We see nothing to show epenness of mind, nothing which 
makes one think Mr. Watson ever would discard or modify 
any of the views he has here expressed, and the man who 
never modifies his opinions is not a highly-intelligent person, 

N. Y. Times. 

MENTAL LIFE AND CULTURE: EssAYS AND SKETCHES 

EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY. By Julia Duhring, 

author of ‘ Amor in Society,” “Philosophers and Fools,” 

“Gentle Folks and Others,” etc. Edited by her brother, 

Louis A. Duhring, M. D. 256 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
5.23. 

A very helpful book is this. The late Miss Duhring’s 
strong mentality and critical and fine literary taste have been 
already shown in her previous books, and the thoughtful 
feeling shown in them has inspired many readers of their 
pages. The material for the present volume is in the form 
of essays and sketches, which may be classified as educational, 
psychological, moral, critical and literary. Those on 
educational problems are linked into a connected series, 
while the others, though classed under various headings, all 
concern the higher life, viewed chiefly from the subjective 
standpoint. As the compiler says in his preface, “the main 
desire of the author was ever to endeavor to help men and 
women to a better life through the medium of their moral 
sense.” There is one idea she inculcates throughout all 
these varied papers, and that is embodied in the Scriptural 
injunction “ Know thyself.” 

The essays and sketches are all short, but pregnant with 
meaning, and serve admiraby as nuclei about which to 
gather the reader’s own thoughts, and to compare individual 
ideas and experiences with those of the author. 

Philadelphia Record. 

PATRIOTISM AND SCIENCE. Some studies in Historic 

Psychology. By William Morton Fullerton, author of 

“In Cairo.” 164 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 

Three essays ‘‘On a certain danger in patriotism at the 
present time,” “ English and Americans,’’ and ‘ Democracy, 
with reference to a certain book.’’ ‘The second of these ap- 
peared in the /ortnightly Review, The certain book is 
Laveleye’s “Gouvernment dans la Democratie.’’ Al! three 
essays deal with this topic in various ways. 


FINE ARTS. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. A Practical Guide for the 
Beginner. By W. I. Lincoln Adams. _ Illustrated. 
go pp. With appendix. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents ; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A valuable little textbook for amateurs. The chapters are 
clearly and succinctly written, and treat of the various com- 
plex phases of photography, as well as the simplest begin- 
nings. A portion of the papers has appeared in 7%e Chrts- 
tian Union, in Outing, and the remainder in 7%e Photo- 
graphic Times, of which Mr. Adams is the editor. 

Boston Transcript. 

Art Out-oF-Doors. Hints on Good Taste in Gar- 

dening. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 399 pp- 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, 1.21. 

FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. Papers of special 

value to all interested in the development of art among 

the children. By Caroline Hunt Rimmer. Illustrated 

by the author. 79 pp. 8vo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why Caroline Hunt 
Rimmer’s little book is called “ Figure Drawing for Chil- 
dren.”’ It is a short treatise on the drawing of children's 
figures, couched in language altogether incomprehensible to 
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a child and too technical for many of its elders. The first 
portion of it, which is devoted “the single-line figure,” is 
indeed childish enough in one sense. In the latter portion 
there are some sensible directions as to the proper construc- 
tion of the figure, but they are far from complete and are 
mixed with much nugatory matter. ‘The final chapter, on 
« Foreshortening and Composition,”’ is particularly vague and 
meaningless, N.. 2. fod: 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. Second series. By William 
Winter, author of “ Shakespeare’s England.” 367 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


See review. 


THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S. A., author of “ Sug- 
gestions in Floral Design,” ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,” 
etc. Illustrated. 340 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

To artists and architects this well-written volume will be 
invaluable, while all who are at all interested in decorative 
art will study the book with pleasure. The author goes 
thoroughly into the subject, giving the history of ornament 
from the earliest times to the present. The text is illustrated 
by an instructive series of engravings, about a hundred and 
seventy-seven in number. ‘The book contains a very full 
index, a fact which will be good news to students, for, as we 
all know, however good a book may be, it is practically use- 
less as a work of reference without a complete index. The 
author quotes Ruskin on the fit use of materials, which some 
artists and many architects would do well to read and make 
a note of, for undoubtedly many grotesque results are pro- 
duced by attempting almost impossible effects with unfit 
material. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. By Clara Kathleen 
Rogers. 218 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.12. 

Who reads a preface ? is a question not without reason in 
these days when it is of first importance to condense, to be 
brief. Perhaps no book has been written in which all that 
was important in the preface might not as well have been 
incorporated with the main matter, and with better chance of 
being read. Be that as it may, the reviewer’s counsel in 
regard to this book is not to skip the preface, for there a key 
is struck that shows the writer's vigorous mental grasp upon 
the musical situation, and at once inspires the reader with 
confidence. ‘The secret of the art in the good, old days, the 
author maintains, lay in the particular plane of mental con- 
sciousness which man had reached; but the time has now 
comme when we are to achieve consciously what singers of 
the last century achieved unconsciously. So the author ven- 
tures the prophecy that the greatest days of art are yet to 
come—the greatest singers have not yet been heard. She 
goes on through the book to give under various heads her 
exposition of the singer’s art, taking always such high ground 
that the student who consults her pages cannot fail to find in 
them strong, pure stimulus. A chapter on “ Automatism ”’ 
should be especially helpful to the young beginner. Other 
chapters are full of helpful and practical suggestions, The 
methods she recommends in practice all make for a develop- 
ment of the voice along natural rather than artificial lines; 
and so far will find approval in the best circles. 

Philadelphia Record. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Rogers’ book will be read. 
Every singing teacher and student of singing should peruse 
itcarefully, not for its technical instruction, but for its high 
and valuable thought upon the purpose of vocal art. Every 
admirer of singing and every opera-goer ought to read it; 
but, alas! that is too much to hope for. XN. Y. Times. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being a ghost story 
of Christmas. By Charles Dickens. With a biograph- 
ical sketch and notes. The Riverside Literature series. 
118 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 cents, postpaid. 
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A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN History. For the use 
of teachers, normal schools, and more mature pupils in 
Grammar grades. By Wilbur F. Gordy, Principal 
North School, Harttord, Conn., and Willis I. Twichell, 
Principal Arsenal School, Hartford, Conn. Complete. 
Two parts in one volume. 102, 261 pp. Indexed. 
12m0, $1.20; by mail, $1.35; Part II., 261 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo,g90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Part I. takes up the subject of teaching national history 
from the first years of school life and gives an outline of 
preparatory work. Part II. divides American history into 
periods and sketcheseach. In both notes to aid teaching, 
suggestions as to treatment, books for children and books of 
reference for the teacher are given. ‘The method is in con- 
sonance with the most advanced views on the subject. 
ELEMENTARY Woopwork. A series of sixteen les- 

sons taught in the senior grammar grade at Springfield, 
Mass., and designed to give fundamental instruction in 
use of all the principal tools needed in carpentry and 
joinery. By George B. Kilbon, author of “ Knife Work 
in the Schoolroom.”’ Illustrated. Manual Training. 
99 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A record of the manual training work done in the senior- 
grammar grade of the Springfield, Mass., schools, which 
work has, since its commencement, in 1886, been in charge 
of the author. Mr. Kilbon’s early school training was 
obtained in the Springfield Primary, the Wilbraham District 
and the Springfield High Schools, and at Monson Academy, 
supplemented by two winters’ experience in teaching at 
Granby and Monson, Mass. The twenty-five years following 
were spent by him in various kinds of shop work at Spring- 
field and Warren, Mass., Meriden and South Norwalk, 
Conn., and Providence, R. I., during which time unusual 
facilities were enjoyed for obtaining experimental knowledge 
of the various trades which deal with forming wood and 
iron. ‘The last ten of these years were spent in the employ 
of the Milton Bradley Company, of Springfield, as superin- 
tendent of construction, which post he left in 1886, on the 
establishment of the Springfield Normal Training School, to 
assume the responsibility of its organization and develop- 
ment. It will be seen that he brings to the work unusual 
qualifications in the line of experience. Philadelphia Press. 
GODS AND HEROES; OR, THE KINGDOM OF JUPITER. 

By R. E. Francillon. Classics for Children. 292 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

Tales including the leading lines of “ classic ’’ mythology, 
treating Greek and Roman gods as identical, told simply and 
in brief episodes. 

INTERLINEAR SHORT- HAND (PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY. ) 
For Self-Instruction and use in Schools and Colleges. 
Part I. By F. S. Humphrey. Illustrated. 119 pp. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Exercises, forms and reports of trials, lectures, etc., given 
in short-hand, with the words in ordinary letters between the 
lines. The signs are al] vowelled. 

THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. Illustrated. 
The Riverside Literature series. 205 pp. I2mo, 30 
cents; paper, 25 cents; postpaid. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

A CourRSE OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 
By John Bidgood, B. Sc., F.S. L. Illustrated. 353 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This belongs in Longmans’ series of elementary science 
manuals, and is arranged according to the most rdvanced 
methods of study in biology. After explaining to the learner 
the use of the microscope and other biological apparatus, 
Professor Bidgood gives him minute directions for experi- 
ments with the principal types of life. Yeast, pencilium, the 
male fern, amoeba, vorticella, the crayfish and the common 
frog are among the type studies. The development is from 
the simplest forms to the more complex. Many of the very 
numerous illustrations of this volume were drawn specially 
for it. Perhaps modern biology may not be quite so attrac- 
tive at first sight as the “ Natural History ”’ of past days, but 
there can be no question of relative values. 

Review of Reviews. 
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AMERICAN TYPES OF ANIMAL LIFE. By St. George 
Mivart, F. R.S., author of * Essays and Criticisms.” 
With illustrations. 374 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

It is difficult to understand whether the author accepts or 
does not accept the Darwinian theory. Certainly, whenever 
he can he takes occasion to differ from it, and the points he 
seizes on are rarely of any moment. As to the merits of the 
volume, they are incontestable. In selecting types of animal 
life found in America, such as the monkey, opossum, turkey, 
bullfrog, rattlesnake, bat, bison, raccoon, sloth, sea lion, 
whale, and prairie dog, he contrasts them with relative forms 
in the other continents or islands, and finding where there 
are divergences he rightly states that in this way we can 
better face the great problem of their origin. In the chapter 
on monkeys his method is clearly perceptible. Monkeys are 
found in tropical America as well as in Africa and Asia, but 
with wide differences between them, No single ape which 
exists in America, he says, is found anywhere else. The 
chimpanzee, gorilla, and orang, and every species of baboon 
belong to the Old World. In America are the spider monkey, 
howling monkey, sapajou, sakis, and the pigmies, the mar- 
mosets. * * The volume is full of matter invaluable 
to the student of natural history. Not to agree with the 
author in some of his generalizations does not prevent admir- 
ation for the thorough acquaintance he has with the subject, 
and, above all, with the details of it. NV. Y. Times. 


ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY DAY READERS. By B. J. 
Hopkins, F. R.A. S. Illustrated. 102 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, boards, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Under this title comes to us a little work intended for 
those who, while not possessing a decided taste for science, 
are yet of a sufficiently inquiring turn of mind to be desirous 
of learning the cause of the various phenomena they see 
around them. As a little hand-book of popular astronomy 
itis unexcelled. Very few technical terms are used, and the 
treatise is confined solely to those subjects which every one 
should possess knowledge of, and which all wish to know 
about. Philadelphia Record, 
DRUNKENNESS. By George R. Wilson, M.B.C.M, 

Assistant Physician, The Royal Asylum, Morningside, 
Edinburgh. Social Science series. 161 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A scientific study, simply expressed, of the physiology, 
pathology, etiology and therapeutics of drunkenness@ 
HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND LATIN PALAZOGRAPHY. 

By Edward Maunde Thompson, Hon. Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, and principal librarian of the 
British Museum. International Scientific series. 343 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A sketch of the way in which the shape, form and style of 
writing gives a Clue, first to development of writing as an art, 
and second fixes the time and place of a manuscript ; intended 
as an introduction to the study of palsography in classic and 
medieval times. 

THE Law OF PsyYCHIC PHENOMENA. A Working 
Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, 
Spiritisms, Mental Therapeutics, etc. By Thomson Jay 
Hudson. 409 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The avowed object of this work is to assist in bringing 
psychology within the domain of the exact sciences. The 
author classifies the verified phenomena which lead to the 
general principle or law underlying hypnotism, spiritism, 
mental! therapeutics, etc. It is ascholarly investigation of the 
subject, Philadelphia Press. 


TEXT Book OF COMPARATIVE GEOLOGY. By E. 
Kayser, Ph. D. ‘Translated and edited by Philip Lake, 
M.A., F. G. S, With 596 illustrations (73 plates 
and 70 figures in the text), 426 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.05; by mail, $4.23. 

The value of this work is greatly enhanced by the good 
illustrations, of which there are five hundred and ninety-six. 
The book is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
science of geology, principally because the author has not 
confined his observations to any one country. A just con- 
ception of the science cannot be gained by an examination 
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of only one country or one district. As is pointed out by 
Mr. Lake, South Devonshire was very imperfectly understood 
until Mr. Ussher applied the knowledge which had been 
won inthe Rhenish Mountains. And until this volume was 
produced no work existed in the English language which 
would afford sufficient help in such comparisons. 
Publishers Circular 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


A MANUAL OF MACHINE DRAWING AND DESIGN, By 
David Allan Low and Alfred William Bevis.  Illus- 
trated. 375 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.05. 

This manual, intended for students, provides a large num- 
ber of dimensioned illustrations for drawing examples, 
illustrations and descriptions of machine details, rules and 
tables of proportion, numerous examples, showing the 
application of the principles of mechanics to the calculation 
of the proportions of parts of machines, 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS. An Analytical and Graphi- 
cal Treatment for Students and Enginéers. By Frederick 
Bedell, Ph. D., and Albert Cushing Crehore, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. 325 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.18. 

An elaborate mathematical treatise on the very important 
subject of electric currents which move alternately in oppo- 
site or reversed directions. It embraces both the analytical 
and graphical treatment of the subject, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge. As is often the case with works on 
mathematical physics, it is much less difficult than would at 
first appear, and is within the grasp of students having only 
a fair knowledge of the calculus. N. Y. Post. 
ELECTRICITY UP TO DaTE, FOR LIGHT, POWER AND 

TRACTION. By John B. Verity. Illustrated. 163 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

The third edition of this business-like manual is brought 
down to January, 1893, and a chapter added on electro- 
peutics. 

TELEPHONE LINES AND THEIR PROPERTIES. By 
William J. Hopkins. Illustrated. 258 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Hopkins, Professor of Physics in the Drexel Institute 
of Philadelphia, has had considerable direct experience with 
telephone lines. He has written a clear, succinct treatise on 
the subject, which explains in a practical way to the student 
and to the general reader the main facts in regard to wires, 
exchanges, cables, long-distance lines and many other topics 
connected with telephone construction. Review of Reviews 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


A TExT-BooK OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. By H. 
A. Alford Nicholls, M. D., F. L.S,C. M. Y.S. With 
illustrations. Manuals for Students. 312 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.17 ; by mail, $1.29. - 

A manual of tropical cultivation, written by one familiar 
with the climate and conditions of Jamaica and other tropical 
islands of the West Indies, and dealing with the plants chiefly 
cultivated there. The work was written for a prize and is 
both scientific and systematic. / 

THE Foop oF Pants. An Introduction to Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. By A. P. Laurie,M. A., B.Sc. With 
illustrations. 77 pp. 16mo, 32 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

The food and growth of plants is developed and ex- 
plained in this outline bya series of experiments which the 

student is expected to perform himself. . 

THE Rose. A Treatise on the Cultivation, History, 
Family Characteristics, etc., of the various groups of 
Roses, with accurate descriptions of the varieties now _ 
generally grown. By H. B. Ellwanger. With an 
introduction by George H. Ellwanger. Revised edition. 
310 pp. Indexed. 16mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is a new edition of a well-known book by one of the 
best American authorities on the rose. The Ellwangers are 
the owners of the Rochester nurseries, where several of the 
famous modern varieties have originated, and ten years ago 
this little book on the rose was welcomed as the best that 
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had been or could be said upon the subject. Since then the 
development of the queen of flowers has gone on more 
rapidly than ever, and the book has required both revision 
and additions, which have been undertaken by the surviving 
brother of the author, well known as an agreeable writer on 
out-door topics. The book, although small, is very complete 
in its detailed catalogue of varieties, with their history and 
description, and in its practical instruction in rose culture, 
and, unlike most gardeners’ books, it is printed with a refine- 
ment becoming its subject. Philadelthia Times. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

A BrieF History OF PANics. And their periodical 
occurrence in the United States. By Clement Juglar, 
Member of the Institute, Vice-President of Za Société 
D’ Economie Politique, Englished and edited with an 
introductory essay, setting forth the indications of 
approaching panics, by De Courcy W. Thom, member 
of the Baltimore Stock Exchange, and of the Consoli- 
dated Exchange of New York. (Questions of the Day. 
150 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

PEOPLE'S BANKS. A Record of Social and Economic 
Success. By Henry W. Wolff. 261 pp. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.04. 

There was manifest need of just such a book as Mr. Henry 
W. Wolff has given us in this account of what has been 
accomplished by the different kinds of people’s banks and 
credit associations of Europe. The book treats of the sub- 
ject from both economic and the social point of view, and is 
in the nature of propaganda for the general idea of popular 
credit co-operation. It describes the credit associations of 
Schulze-Delitzsch and the Raiffesen loan banks of Germany, 
the people’s banks of Italy, co-operative credit in Switzer- 
land and France, and various similar movements and experi- 
ments in all parts of Europe. The advocates of our 
American building and loan associations, and of various 
forms of savings banks, will find this book a mine of valuable 
information. Review of Reviews. 
PHILANTHROPY AND SOCIAL PROGKESS. Seven 

essays by Miss Jane Addams, Robert A. Woods, 
Father J. O. S. Huntington, Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, and Bernard Bosanquet. Delivered before 
the School of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., 
during the session of 1892. With introduction by 
Professor Henry C. Adams. 268 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

It was a significant move on the part of the directors of 
the School of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, in the Summer 
of 1892, when they devoted a number of their sessions to a 
discussion of philanthropy. The various essays there read, 
and presented to the public through the medium of more or 
less complete reports in the press, created a widespread 
interest. The necessity for co-operation in dealing with the 
needs of great communities in our cities, the carefully- 
elaborated details of experiments, which have proved so 
successful as to be no longer regarded as experiments, such, 
for example, as Hull House, in Chicago, Andover House, in 
Boston, the new methods of charity organizations in London 
and elsewhere, the frank. and outspoken criticisms on the 
common apathy in regard to wise charity, and the immense 
amount of valuable suggestions make these essays worthy of 
preservation in permanent form. The calmness with which 
these practical philanthropists outline their theories or 
explain their success shows that they are not mere theorists, 
that they deserve a generous and sympathetic hearing. 

Philadelphia Press. 

THE E1GHT Hours QuEstTIon. By John M kobertson, 
author of “Modern Humanists,’ ‘*The Fallacy of 
Saving.”’ Social Science series. 150 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

In this volume the author displays clear reasoning powers 
and places his subject before the reader in a logical and 
common-sense manner that cannot fail to bring conviction to 
the unbiassed student of the Eight Hours’ Question and other 
social questions of the day. The author looks at the ques- 
tion more as one of science and not of sentiment. He 
discusses what can be done. and not what we should like to 
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do. He considers that most social questions are nowadays 

discussed too much from an idealistic point of view, instead of 

from the common-sense view. Wecan cordially recommend 

the volume to the notice of all who have the welfare of the 

masses at heart. Publishers’ Circular. 

THE HISTORY, ORGANIZATION AND INFLUENCE OF 
THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By David Kinley, A. B. Library of Economics and 
Politics. No.1. 329 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

The author began his essay with a prejudice in favor of the 
Sub-Treasury system, but changed his opinion in the course 
of his investigations, and came to regard the system as 
injurious to the business interests of the country. VV. Y, Sun. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


NEGATIVE BENEFICENCE AND POSITIVE BENEFICENCE. 
Being Parts V and VI of “ The Principles of Ethics.” By 
Herbert Spencer. 483 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

This completes the second volume of the “ Principles of 
Ethics.”’ Ethical restraints on action, ethical motives for 
action and an appendix discussing Kant, the land question, 
moral motive and animal conscience, completes the volume. 
The first part of the second volume dealt with “ Justice.” 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUALITY; OR, THE ONE 

AND THE MANy. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
author of “ Studies in General Science,” etc. 519 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

The author calls the present work “a revised, a broad- 
ened, a more full attempt at verification of a system of 
thought less matured in the author's former works, ‘ Studies 
in General Science’ and ‘The Physical Basis of immor- 
tality” ” and further says, “ Being a theory of the inherent 
correlations of all processes, attempts to give correlative 
explanations also.”’ Contents: The scope and character of 
the inquiry ; What is motion? ; The rhythmic atom; Matter, 
a complex of modes of motion; Light, heat and sound and 
their transference; Electricity and magnetism; Radiation 
and gravitation; Correlated mind and matter; Organic life 
and mind ; Organization on its physical side; The nascent 
mind and its environment; Correlated theory; Conscious 
mind and co-operative organism ; The evolution of mind, etc 

Publishers Weekly. 

By Herbert Spencer. 
“ A System of Synthetic 
Indexed. I2mo, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 
In two volumes. Vol. II. 
Philosophy.”” Vol. X. 483 pp. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

The first part of the “ Principles of Ethics” appeared in 
1891 as “ Justice.” The second part deals with ‘“‘ Negative 
Beneficence,” ‘“ Positive Beneficence,” and contains appen- 
dices on the Kantian idea of rights, the land question, the 
moral motive and conscience in animals. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. Being 
Berkeley’s Treatise on the nature of the material sub- 
stance (and its relation to the absolute). With a brief 
introduction to the doctrine and full explanation of the 
text, by Collyns Simon, LL.D. 220 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 

A reprint of Dr. Collyns Simon’s edition of Berkeley's 
work which appeared in 1878, It gives Dr. Simon’s divi- 
sions of the work into three parts and his introduction, written 
from a sympathetic standpoint, with Berkeley’s introduction 
in an appendix and another giving Count Mamiani’s dis 
cussion of the relation between Berkeley, Hume and Kant. 
THE Pursuit oF Happtness. A book of studies and 

strowings. By Daniel G. Brinton, author of “ Races 
and Peoples,’ “The Myths of the New World,” etc. 
292 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A discussion of the pursuit of happiness as the chief 
motive in life, how it is to be had, what it is, and the obsta- 
cles in its acquisition. 

THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE. 
By Edward Caird, LL. D., D.C. L. Second edition. 
210 pp. 12mo, $1.44; by mail, $1.54. 

An analysis of Comte’s teaching on the duties and relations 
of men to each other and to the eternal, most of which has 
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appeared in articles in the Contemporary Review, by one 

who believes that whatever may be said of Comte’s philoso- 

phy as a whole, “he possessed that unmistakable instinct 
for truth which renders even the errors of genius more in- 
structive than cold, commonplace reasoning.” 

YoutrH. By Charles Wagner. ‘Translated from the 
French by Ernest Redwood. 291 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

The moral and social problems of the rising generation 
to-day are essentially the same the world over. It is, there- 
fore, not at all surprising that a work written primarily for 
the youth of France is found to be equally adapted to condi- 
tions on our side of the Atlantic. The book of Charles Wag- 
ner called “* Youth,” which Ernest Redwood has translated, 
is mainly a book of moral warning and advice. We use the 
word moral in this connection in its widest sense. Mr. Wag- 
ner opposes with great intelligence and with sympathy for the 
sufferers from the Zez¢geis¢ the skepticism, disillusionment, lack 
of enthusiasm, utilitarianism and other prevailing evils of our 
day. He sums up the bad results of our materialistic civili- 
zation in the phrase: ‘ Man is belittled in his own eyes.” 
Our escape, according to Mr. Wagner, does not lie in a reac- 
tion which shall deny our century, but in a return to faith, to 
activity and methods less introspective than those in vogue. 
The style of the book is, perhaps, a trifle rhetorical, but it is 
simple and fully adequate to the timely and generally sound 
message of the author. Review of Reviews. 

LITERATURE. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
John Addington Symonds. Third edition. With fron- 
tispiece. 288 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

One of the last literary acts of the late J. A. Symonds was 
putting to press a third edition of his “ Introduction to the 
Study of Dante,” his new preface being dated at Venice, 
March 21, 1893. A review of the second edition of the work 
in 1890 is substantially applicable to the present. MV. Y. Post. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS [Works of]. Prue and I. 

214 pp. Trumps, a novel. Illustrated by Augustus 
Hoppin. 502 pp. Nile Notes of a Howadji. 362 pp. 
Lotus-Eating, A Summer Book. Illustrated by Kensett. 
206 pp. The Howadji in Syria. 350 pp. The Poti- 
phar Papers. 214 pp. I12mo, each, $1.10; by mail, each, 
$1.22; six volumes in box, $6.60; by mail, $7.21. 

A reprint from worn stereotype plates of works, some 
of which appeared as early as 1856. 

PERSIAN LITERATURE. Ancient and Modern. By 
Elizabeth A. Reed, author of “* Hindu Literature,’’ etc. 
With fac-simile of a portion of the title-page of an illu- 
minated “Shah Namah.” 419 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

See review. 

FICTION. 

A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP AND PENELOPE’S ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCES. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. With five 
illustrations by Clifford Carleton, 164 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review. 

A Country Doctor. A novel. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Riverside Paper series. I2mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 48 cents. 

A GREAT MAN OF THE PROVINCES IN PARIS. Being 
the second part of “ Lost Illusions.”” By Honoré De 
Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Balzac’s novels. 426 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The story of the poet Lucien Chardon, otherwise de Ru- 
bempré, who comes from the provinces to Paris, expecting to 
obtain fortune and fame through a volume of unpublished 
sonnets. His poverty and almost hopeless struggles to live 
bring him into strange companionships and stranger scenes 
The picture given of the publishers, booksellers, authors and 
journalists, owners and editors of newspapers, the writers of 
plays and the actors in them, belonging to the period—the 
first quarter of the present century—is a dark one, vice and 


corruption characterizing both scenes and characters. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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To study Balzac is as if to explore a mine, where not alone 
are all the crude mineral ores, but above-ground storehouses, 
the finished materials ot gold or silver, of steel, of « opper, or 
bronze. It is not alone the actual labor which this 
series of translations presents which is worthy of com. 
ment. We have in Miss Wormeley a literary artist who 
has never for an instant been stalled over her work. Perfect 
acquaintance with French many possess, but this writer has 
been endowed with that enthusiasm for Balzac which has 
carried her triumphantly over the most difficult of tasks, 
Clever Frenchmen appreciate the excellence of these transla- 
tions, for they understand what were the difficulties. It is 
the best work of the kind we know. ‘Translator and pub- 
lishers are alike to be congratulated on having made readers 
in the United States and England understand Balzac as he 
never was understood before. N. Y. Jimes. 
A LITERARY CourRTsHIP. Under the Auspices of 

Pike’s Peak. By Anna Fuller, author of ‘Pratt Por- 
traits.” 184 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

A novel of the anonymous literary authorship of a man 
who has written a successful book of travels, a successful 
history and a very successful novel, with the scene laid at 
Pike’s Peak, and with some literary color. 

A MODERN AGRIPPA. Patience Barker: A Tale cf 
Old Nantucket. By Catharine Earle White, author of 
‘“‘ Love in the Tropics.” 285 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

A highly moral story, in which a young woman refuses her 
friend’s lover and finally is rewarded by making a better 
match herself. In “ Patience Barker,” also, the last marriage 
proves the right one. 

A MODERN Lover. By George Moore, author of 
“A Mummer’s Wife,’”? **A Drama in Muslin,” etc. 
Eighth edition. 319 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, S1 22, 

The eighth edition of a powerful story, by no means 
healthy in its tendency, of a poor painter’s life in London, 
his models, his commissions and his art. 

A Poppy GARDEN. By Emily Malbone Morgan, 
author of “ A Little White Shadow,” “ Prior Rahere’s 
Rose.’”? With illustrations by Ella Frances Hayden. 
80 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

A story of a New England village and its solitary spinster 
with a love story running through it, tender and suggestive. 
A RIDDLE oF Luck. By Mary E. Stone, author of 

“The Duoctor’s Protégé,’ “A Fair Plebeian,” etc. 
316 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Publishers offered at first $50 for the manuscript of “ The 
Lost Chance,’’ and the authors having declined, the pub- 
lishers at once sent a check for $5,000, which was accepted 
with thanks by the writers of that celebrated piece of fiction. 
That kind of thing, as we all well know, is an everyday 
occurrence. “A Riddle of Luck” tells of the joint literary 
and other performances of Richard Dartmouth, a tramp, and 
the spook Allan Joyce, alias Dr. Beelzebub. The tramp 
makes a bargain with the spook and becomes his collaborator, 
and the two deluge the literary mart with romances. [But 
the bargain has an uncomfortable side to it. For six months 
the literary tramp remains the tramp; then the spook takes 
his body. Mary E. Stone’s story is wild and disheveled. 

N.Y. Times. 

A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY, By Mrs. Wiliam 
Lamont Wheeler, author of “ Stray Leaves from New- 
port.” 194 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, $5 cents. 

A light story of American social life. 

ALICE; OR, THE MysTerRIEs. A sequel to “ Ernest 
Maltravers.’”’ By Edward Bulwer Lytton ( Lord Lytton). 
Novels of Life and Manners. Vol. IX. 591 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

ALTON LocKkE. Tailor and Poet. An autobiographv. 
By Charles Kingsley. With a prefatory memoir by 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q. C. In two volumes. Evers- 
ley edition. With frontispiece. 378, 36g pp. 10mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $2.00. : 

The “ Eversley Edition” of Alton Locke was first pub- 
lished in 1881, It now reappears and contains a prefatory 
memoir by Thomas Hughes, dealing chiefly with the period 
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of which “ Alton Locke” was a product; Kingsley’s “ Par- 

son Lot’’ pamphlet; ‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” dealing 

with the clothing trade “ sweater,’ which was the basis of 

« Alton Locke;’’ and Kingsley’s two prefaces, one at the time 

the book appeared, and the other nearly a generation later, 

addressed to the Oxford undergraduates. 

BARRIERS BURNED Away. By E. P. Roe, author of 
‘Opening a Chestnut Burr,” “ From Jest to Earnest,” 
etc. New and revised edition. Phoenix edition. 
435 pp. I6mo, 30 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

BROKEN CHORDS. Crossed by the Echo of a False 
Note. By Mrs. George McClellan (Harford Flemming), 
author of “ Cupid and the Sphinx,” “‘ A Carpet Knight,” 
etc. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 373 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony Trollope. In 
three volumes. With frontispieces. 368, 360, 387 pp. 
12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.98. 

This new edition of Trollope is a distinct gain to the 
novel-reading world, and is in volumes of convenient size 
and weight, the page not much larger than in the Tauchnitz 
edition, but very clearly and brightly printed, quite as a good 
novel should be. Philadelphia Times. 
CLtuny MacPurrson. A Tale of Brotherly Love. 

By Amelia E, Barr. 311 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

A reissue of one of Mrs. Barr’s popular stories that is now 
ten years old. 

COUNTERPARTS; OR, THE Cross OF LOVE, By Eliza- 
beth Sheppard, author of “ Charles Auchester.’”? With 
an introduction and notes by George P. Upton. In two 
volumes. With portraits, 371,380 pp. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.09. 

Miss Sheppard made her reputation under the pseudonym 
of “ E. Berger,’’ which appeared on the title-page of the 
original edition of “ Charles Auchester,”’ published in Eng- 
land in 1853. ‘ Counterparts”? was published the following 
year, and the two works soon won a distinct place in litera- 
ture. Miss Sheppard was a Protégé of the Disraelis, the 
present work being dedicated to Mrs. Disraeli. Mr. Upton 
says in his introduction; “ ‘ Counterparts’ may be best char- 
acterized as a romance of temperaments. The prob- 
lems involved—animal magnetism, metempsychosis, views of 
marriage, medicine and hygiene, the counterparts of physical 
nature, mental influences, the occult sciences of this world 
and speculations on the future life—were deep subjects for 
the consideration of a girl not yet out of her teens; but she 
has dicussed them with remarkable mental grasp.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

DEAREST. By Mrs Forrester, author of ‘‘ Diana 
Carew,” “ Of the World, Worldly,’’ “ Dolores,” ‘‘ The 
Turn of Fortune’s Wheel,” etc. 376 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02, 

This ladylike book is not exciting, but is noteworthy for the 
new light in which the harmless necessary governess is dis- 
played. ‘ Dearest” is a young lady of infinite self control 
and patient ambitions, who by many gradual stages makes 
herself necessary to all around her, and ends by becoming 
the squire’s wife, and putting his stepmother and sisters 
gracefully to flight. It is Mrs, Forrester’s nearly successful 
endeavor to relate this domestic story in such a way as to 
enlist our sympathies for Rachel Le Breton. Not quite suc- 
cessful, for to plain thinkers she seems bound to reveal to 
Ralph the non-existence of that young man in the colonies 
she has found so useful in her maiden state. But the char- 
acter, as moulded by her hard circumstances, yet capable, 
and inthe end fruitful, of nobler thoughts and acts, is 
cleverly enough drawn. Mrs. Forrester should be more 
careful in her nomenclature. Huntingtower and Chisholm 
are names that have no business in England. Atheneum. 
Dr. Latimer. A Story of Casco Bay. By Clara 

Louise Burnham, author of “ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” 
“The Mistress of Beech Knoll,” etc. 384 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Dr. Latimer, a prematurely gray physician of forty, spends 
his life in encouraging and helping everybody. Three 
orphan sisters begin a kindergarten in a little flat on the out- 
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skirts of Boston, and Dr. Latimer proves their good genius. 

The scene changes to Mt. Casco Bay, and the characters all 

develop during a beautiful summer among the White Moun- 

tains. Dr. Latimer’s history is 2 surprise. An encouraging 
book for women bread-winners. Publishers’ Weekly. 

ELIZABETH. Christian Scientist. By Matt Crim, 
author of “ Adventures of a Fair Rebel,’’ “ In Beaver 
Cove and Elsewhere,” etc. 350 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

In this her latest work, Miss Crim has given us a very 
enjoyable book, from (what impresses the average reader 
having little hope from titles indicating the airing or some 
‘hobby ”’) very slender material as a basis. The characters 
somehow bring quite forcibly to one’s mind some of those in 
Mr. Eggleston’s Century story of “ The Faith Doctor,” but 
this may be due more to the identity of the main topic, and a 
certain necessary similarity in the treatment of its various 
phases of development. The character of Elizabeth Dale 
is well balanced and naturally developed, and the love-story 
of the heroine and Bernard Austin well told. There are 
many pathetic passages in the tale, and if the book is not 
simply and purely in itself confirmation of the doctrines 
sought to be taught, it must be admitted that the motive is so 
high and the level of its teachings so pure that if one 
“ came to scoff,’ he would be likely to “ remain to pray.” 

Philadelphia Record. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS; OR, THE ELEUSINIA. By 
Edward Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton). With frontis- 
piece. Novels of Life and Manners. Vol. VIII. 
535 pp- 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

From Out THE Past. The story of a meeting in 
Touraine. By Emily Howland Hoppin. 238 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 

A fresh and charming story of an old love rekindled under 
a bright sun and among the artistic beauties and poetic asso- 
ciations of fair Touraine. The possible rivalry of mother 
and daughter is treated very delicately and with truth as 
well as taste ; it existed only in the mother’s self-sacrificing 
imagination, and the story ends as it should. But the back- 
ground is of equal importance with the figures, and the 
tourists’ impressions are worked in with their loves with 
appreciative skill. Philadelphia Times. 
GRAVE Lapy JANE. By Florence Warden, author of 

“Those Westerton Girls!” “*A Shock to Society,” 
“A Witch of the Hills,’’ “The House on the Marsh,” 
etc: Mayflower Library. 182 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents ; 
by mail, 27 cents. 

The scene is Ilchester, England. The heroine, a woman, 
thirty-two years old, is impelled, by an early disappointment 
in love, to assume a grave and austere appearance with the 
habits of a miser, and is induced, through motives of revenge, 
to bestow her fortunes upon an ecclesiological institute. Her 
lawyer by his politic action brings about a surprising revolu- 
tion of affairs and a romantic conclusion to a pathetic love 
story. Publishers Weekly. 
Happy Dopp; or, ‘‘SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE 

CouLp.”” By Rose Terry Cooke, author of “Some- 
body’s Neighbors,’ “The Sphinx’s Children,” ‘‘ The 
Deacon’s Week,” etc. 430 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

A Sunday-school story of ordinary life in the sick-room 
and in the Sunday-school class. 

His Letrers. By Julien Gordon, author of “A 
Diplomat’s Diary,” “A Successful Man,’’ “A Puritan 
Pagan,” etc. 280 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

A novel of passion, written at large in 119 letters, written 
to a woman by a man who uses a good deal of language. 
JAMES MontTyjoy; OR, I'VE BEEN THINKING By A. 

S. Roe. Home series. 327 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

JEAN Berny. Sartor. By Pierre Loti, of the 
Academie Francaise, author of “ The Book of Pity and 
of Death,’’ “ Into Morocco,” etc. Translated by E. P. 
Robins. 312 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
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“« Matelot ” is the best story that Pierre Loti has written 
since “ Mon Frére Yves.’”’ It is the pure, unmixed story of 
a sailor’s life, and with all phases of this life he is intimately 
acquainted. What also makes it one of the best stories 
written in France for a long time is that it is a story of this 
period, of this very hour, and it contains in the highest 
degree the qualities essential to the younger generation of 
novelists in France—refined delicacy and the paroxysm, the 
intensity, the prodigious splendor of dazzling color. In the 
enervating air of Parisian literary life, where men make, as 
Maupassant said, of every instant copy for printers, Loti’s 
work seemed always healthy and robust It has sincerity of 
impressions, subtle exquisiteness of form, precision of terms, 
and a sort of mysterious reserve by which the author denied 
to himself the use of well-known stage effects. Then, his 
descriptions were of things seen and his expressions were of 
sentiments felt, not imagined. But he appeared in his later 
works as a literary critic badly prejudiced, in his Orientalism 

- puerile, and in his opinion of Japanese art deficient in sense 
of art. The sea is now his theme, and it is admirably 
treated. Under the title of “« Jean Berny, Sailor,’’ the story has 
has been faithfully translated by E. P. Robins, although the 
literal rendering of the French title into “ Sailor’? might 
have expressed better the idea of a type which was the idea 
apparently uppermost in Loti’s mind. NV. Y. Times. 

JESSAMINE. A novel. By Marion Harland. Madi- 
son Square series, 387 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

JoHN HOLDEN, UNIONIST. A Romance of the Days 
of Destruction and Reconstruction. By T, C. De Leon, 
author of “ Juny; or Only One Octoroon’s Story.” In 
collaboration with Erwin Ledyard. Illustrated. 338 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

Claims to be a true picture of life in the South during 
and after the late war. The scene opens in the Sands 
Mountains of northern Alabama, and changes to Washington 
during President Johnson’s administration. A love-story is 
interwoven with characteristic episodes in which local 
Southern factions take part, and which present typical 
Southern characters, known as “ Loyalists,” “ Unionists ” 
or “ Scalawags ”’ at the North, but chiefly as “‘ Union men” 
and anti-secessionists in Alabama. Publishers Weekly, 
Joun PaGet. A novel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 

author of ‘Jerry,’ “The Felmeres,’ “A Simple 
Heart.”? 407 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

In “John Paget,’ Miss Elliott has her hands full in her 
portrayal of character, and it requires strict attention on the 
part of the reader to follow her. The beginning of the 
romance is complex. What differences Carter Wilton and 
Claudia have had years before you cannot determine, or what 
a certain Alicia had to do with them. Supposably, Claudia 
was a worldly woman, and left the old plantation some time 
before the war and married the wealthy, cynical, and aged 
Van Kuyster, Then Carter Wilton’s brother’s twins, John 
and Claude, appear, and Mrs. Van Kuyster, coming to Caro- 
lina, carries off Claude, brings him up in New York, and 
Carter adopts John and goes to Texas. John Paget, the boy, 
gets into shocking company, associates with horse thieves and 
road agents, and falls in love with Elizabeth Marsden, whose 
father is a first-class bandit. Elizabeth might have gone to 
the bad had it not been for John’s influence. Just here 
“John Paget” is forced and sensational. John’s guardian— 
Carter Wilton—has a beautiful Mexican woman thrown at 
him. He marries her and Beatrice is born, who is at once 
sent toa convent. Beatrice, as she grows up, is Miss Elliott’s 
type of blind, abiding faith, The clerical element is over- 
presented in “ John Paget.” The romance may be instructive, 
in a religious sense, fulfilling a certain purpose, but it is not 
amusing. Miss Elliott is too much in search of the dramatic 
element and goes out of the way to find it. Ladies dealing 
with cowboys and desperadoes generally get them out of 
drawing. But the clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Ratcliffe, is well 
described. N.Y. Times. 
Kitty's FATHER. By Frank Barrett, author of 

« Found Guilty,” “ For Love and Honor,” “ A Prodigal’s 
Progress,” etc. 335 pp. 12mo, Holyrood series. 75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 
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Readers who love, or even who do not. hate, a certain 
rather good old-fashioned style of novel between drame and 
melodrama, and deriving pretty directly from the « pica- 
resque’”’ romance as altered by the great English novelists of 
the last century, are generally safe in the hands of Mr. Frank 
Barrett. He is not always very strong in individuality of 
character; and, in particular, we are bound to say that Ad- 
miral Strong in “ Kitty’s Father ’’ has just a little too much 
of the shiver-my-timbers and splice-the-mainbrace type of tar, 
while similar insinuations might be made against more than 
one other personage. Also one might pick other small holes. 
But we go to Mr. Barrett for a lively story put through in a 
business-like way, with plenty of revolutions and discoveries. 
And he must be an unreasonable person who does not find 
this in “ Kitty’s Father.’”’” Except that Mr. Barrett has been 
forgetful enough to “lift” the celebrated beefsteak pudding 
from “Martin Chuzzlewit” (if it had been a lark pudding, now 
nobody could have said a word), the most ‘grudging critic 
can find no fault with the decent freshness of his material. 

Academy. 

LitTLE Miss MuFFetT. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, 

author of “ Esther,’ “ Aunt Diana,” “ Our Bessie,” ete, 
Illustrated. 328 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A story for young readers by Miss Carey is not only hailed 
with delight by the large circle of young people who eagerly 
await it, but also by the parents, who feel that anything com- 
ing from her pen is sure to be clean and wholesome and safe 
to hand over to their charges without previous inspection. 
From the first pages, in which we meet “ Little Miss Muffet,”’ 
to the last, when having come to that step in her destiny 
when she shines forth as a sweet and radiant bride, the reader 
will find the unfolding of a charming tale, in which there is 
pathos enough, but a calm, rich setting of lovely family life. 

Philadelphia Record. 
Lost IN A GREAT City. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
author of “In Trust,’’ “Stephen Dane,” etc. Good 
Company series. 468 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 
MADAME RoséEty. By Mlle. V. Monniot, author of 
“ Marguerite’s Journal,’ “Sowers of Good Grain,” 
“ Simple Pictures,’”’ etc. Translated by Elvira Quintero 
and Jean Mack. 356 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by wail, 89 
cents. . 

The story of a young French married woman of position 
(the husband has means and becomes president of a bank) 
told in her letters from Paris, to her mother in Marseilles, 
giving a picture of the French domestic life of which little is 
seen in the usual French novel. 


“MERELY Mary ANN.” By I. Zangwill, author of 
“ Children of the Ghetto,’’ “* The Bachelor’s Club,” etc. 
With portrait of the author, and illustrations by Mark 
Zangwill, Breezy Library series, 118 pp. 16mo, boards, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

It is no bad idea of the publishers in their “ Breezy Libra- 
ry,”’ to “attempt to dissociate a shilling from a shocker, and 
to supply rather a series of ‘shilling soothers’’”’ ‘“ Merely 
Mary Ann,”’ the story which constitutes its first number, is 
certainly no “shocker,’’ though we can hardly pronounce 
this tale of a commonplace little drudge in a cheap London 
lodging-house who comes into an unexpected fortune to be 
particularly soothing. Thoroughly understanding the lines 
on which the model short story is nowadays constructed, Mr. 
I. Zangwill gives us an episode—as episodes often are that 
we encounter in real life—without beginning and without 
ending, in which we know nothing of the actor’s past or 
future. We take them up and drop them with equal sudden- 
ness. Such is ‘Merely Mary Ann’’—no “shocker”’ cer- 
tainly, but scarcely “a work of art’’ (any more than is its cover, 
which much resembles the lid of a French plumbox), though 
the preface claims that distinction for both inside and outside 
of the book. Saturday Review. 


Miss FERRIER’S NoveEts. Destiny. In two volumes. 
with frontispieces, 413, 424 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.09. 

Two additional volumes in the new edition of Miss 

Ferrier’s novels, comprising the work called “ Destiny. 





June, 1893.] 


Like the others,they are beautiful small books, and make 

garments worthy of the choice soul and body that dwell 

within. N. Y. Times. 

_ Miss MISCHIEF. A novel. By W. Heimburg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary Stuart Smith. With 
illustrations by Warren B. Davis. Choice series. 325 
pp- 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 

MONSIEUR NASSON AND OTHERS. By Grace Howard 
Pierce. 267 pp. The Golden Library. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Short stories and sketches which appeared originally in 
Scribner’s, Lippincott’s, the Home Maker, the New 
York Home Journal. “Aimee” the largest, fills a third 
of the book. The others are “A Pair of Strange Eyes,” 
“Carita”, ‘A Spoilt Child,’ ‘ Mistress Wilson” and 
“ Wolowski.” 

Mr. TOMMY DOVE AND OTHER STORIES. By Mar- 
garet Deland, author of “ John Ward, Preacher,” “ Sid- 
ney,” “ The Story of a Child,’ “ The Old Garden,” etc. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Mrs. Deland has collected others of her admirable short 
stories, including “At Whose Door?”’ “A Fourth-Class 
Appointment,”’ “ Elizabeth,” and “ The Face on the Wall,” 
into a volume in which Mr. Tommy Dove modestly holds the 
place of honor. 

NIGHT AND MornInG. By Edward Bulwer Lytton 
(Lord Lytton.) In two volumes. Illustrated. 333, 
346 pp. Novels of Life and Manners. Vols. X and XI. 
12mo, $2.20; by mail, $2.44. 

OLp KAskaskiA. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
author of “The Lady of Fort St. John,” etc. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A story of the early days of Illinois, that brings before us 
the social, personal and tragic features of the place and 
epoch as effectively as when the author reproduced the old 
days of Acadia in her story, ‘‘ The Lady of Fort St. John.” 


ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jessie Fothergill, author of 
“ The First Violin,’ ‘* A March in the Ranks,” “ Pro- 
bation,” etc. 321 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The cosmopolitan artistic society that frequents the chief 
cities of Italy has often supplied materials to English and 

American novelists of recent years, ‘ Oriole’s Daughter,” 

from the pen of the late Miss Jessie Fothergill, furnishing 

the latest and not the least successful example. It is not one 
of Miss Fothergill’s best novels, for it lacks movement, the 
progress of the plot is unduly retarded by the length of the 
dialogue, and the personage who is obviously intended above 
all others to win his sympathy—that of Signor Oriole—fails 
to convince or attract the reader. Again it is impossible to 
accept either the heroine or Hans Riemann in any other light 
than that of an English girl and an Englishman disguised 
under foreign names. ‘The story is painful, and, less discreetly 
handled, might have been positively repulsive. Still Miss 
Fothergill’s delicacy of touch enables her to surmount these 
difficulties. The dénouément is somewhat tame, but it does 
more than satisfy poetic justice: it is thoroughly natural. In 
fine, “ Oriole’s Daughter ”’ is a book which, though not with- 
out weaknesses and improbabilities, will on the whole main- 
tain the author’s reputation for refined portraiture and sound 
workmanship. Atheneum. 


PauL PatorF. By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
“A Roman Singer,’ “To Leeward,” “An American 
Politician,’ ‘Saracinesca,’ etc. 456 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

A neat reprint of this novel which first appeared in 1887. 
PRINCE HERMAN, REGENT (Les Rois en 1goo). 

Translated from the French of Jules Lemaitre by Belle 
M. Sherman. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 340 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“Prince Herman, Regent,’ is a prince with liberal 
theories. The story shows the impossibility of a man in his 
place holding such. 

REDBANK: LIFE ON A SOUTHERN PLANTATION. By 
M. L. Cowles. Arena Library series. 370 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
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SALLY DowS AND OTHER STORIES. By Bret Harte. 
299 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The longest story in this little volume was originally 
published through the newspapers. The scene is laid in 
Georgia in the Reconstruction period. Miss Dows is a 
Southern blonde, with Northern enterprise and a sneaking 
fondness for Yankees. Colonel Courtland is an engineer and 
executive officer of anewly-formed land and lumber company. 
When they first meet, Miss Dows is standing on a cornice, 
nailing up laths for a trellis-work,and she steps from the 
insecure foothold upon the Colonel’s head. His fate is sealed 
at that moment, as it ought to be,for has she not “the 
smallest foot south of Mason and Dixon’s line?’’ The 
others are, “The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker,’ “The 
Transformation of Buckeye Camp,” both characteristic stories 
of familiar personages, and “ Their Uncle from California,” 
a slight and fanciful little romance. Philadelphia Times. 
SALOME SHEPARD, REFORMER. By Helen M. 

Winslow. Arena Library series. 256 pp. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Miss Winslow’s little story tells simply, graphically, and 
with pleasant directness, the tale of a young American 
woman, born to the purple of luxurious comfort, who learned 
to accept her fortune as a trust, and utilize it for the better- 
ment of the wor!d. Salome Shepard inherits the ownership 
of the Shawsheen Mills. Her early girlhood is spent in 
European study and travel; on her return home she is tacitly 
relegated to an ornamental niche in life, from which she is 
not expected to turn a glance toward the thousand or so mill 
operatives whose toil thus enthrones her. But being a woman 
of her century, her intelligence is awake; being a New 
Englander, her conscience is importunate ; and on the sudden 
death of the conservative old man who has been her manag- 
ing agent, and her father’s before her, she begins to actively 
interest herself in the life, the welfare, the human rights of 
those whom she recognizes to be “her people.” A bright 
and wholesome love interest is supplied to the tale by the 
relations of Salome with John Villard, the junior superin- 
tendent of her mills,a man of the people; too proud to 
venture to avow his love for the woman so far above him in 
the world’s eyes till disaster, anxiety and sorrow break the 
flimsy social barriers, and the two strong lives flow together. 
As a story the book is genuinely interesting 

Boston Transcript. 
SHE LOVED A SAILOR. By Amelia E, Barr, author of 
“Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
“The Border Shepherdess,”’ etc. Blue Paper series. 
459 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. By Anne Beale. 
Good Company series. 499 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents ; 
by mail, 47 cents, 

This novel, whose scene opens in Somersetshire, England, 
deals with English middle and upper class life thirty years 
ago. 

SOCIAL STRUGGLERS. A novel. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. 299 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03 
SQUIRE HELLMAN AND OTHER STORIES. By Juhani 
Aho. The “Unknown” Library. 162 pp. Oblong 

I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
An introduction describing “The Finnish novel”’ is 
furnished by R. Nisbet Bain, who states that “Squire 
Hellman”? is the first English translation of a Finnish novel. 
It is rather an incident than a novel. ‘Squire Hellman”’ is 
a fierce, hard-hearted, fiery-tempered land-owner who rages 
at the village assessors for raising his taxes. His neighbors 
make him believe he has incurred the penalty of the law for 
contempt of court and his ludicrous terror and self-abasement 
are realistically described. Three other stories are included : 
“When Father Brought Home the Lamp,” “ Pioneers” 
and “ Loyal.” Publishers Weekly. 
Srortrs ABouT Docrors. Bvw J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 
488 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

STORIKS FROM THE RApBBis. Bv Abram S. Isaacs, 
Ph. D., Professor of German and Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 201 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 
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STORIES OF A WESTERN Town. 
Illustrated by A. B, Frost. 
by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 

THe Dicrator. A novel of Politics and Society. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P., author of “ A Short History 
of Our Own Times,” “ The Waterdale Neighbors,’’ 
etc. 362 pp. I2mo, 90 cents: by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s hero, Ericson, is Dictator of 
Gloria, one of the South American republics. He is a 
Saxon, with Viking blood in him, and not a Celt, which is at 
least a flattering concession on the part of the author. Cer- 
tainly Mr. McCarthy constructs a fine type of the man who 
displays certain Napoleonic traits, differing from the Corsi- 
can, however, not in courage, coolness, nor will, but in being 
a man who believes in human rights. The Dictator has been 
driven out of Gloria into exile in London and becomes a 
social lion. He has by no means abandoned hopes of 
returning to Gloria, and is trying to get together money and 
men, and above all to turn public opinion in his favor Mr. 
McCarthy writes of politics and political parties in England 
in the happiest manner. No Tory could find fault with his 
pleasant ways. One might believe he has little respect for 
the middle trading class in England. A capital character is 
Capt. Sarrasin, a unique example of the soldier of fortune ; 
and even more remarkable is the picture of his wife, who 
follows him through his many campaigns in order to take care 
of her husband, and a most efficient guard of honor she is, with 
traits which make her a detective of rare abilities. The 
lovemaking between the Dictator and Honoria, the daughter 
of Sir Rupert Langley, is prettily managed, and finally 
Honoria becomes the wife of the great man, and they both 
return to Gloria, called thither by a grateful republic. The 
story is cleverly written and full of interest. It ends with 
Honoria’s telegraphing her dear papa, the Cabinet Minister 
in London: “ It isso glorious to be the wife of a patriot and 
a hero.”’ N.Y. Times. 
THE FATE OF SISTER JESSICA, MR. SHARSHAW'S 

SHapows. By F. W. Robinson, author of “A Very 
Strange Family,” “ Our Erring Brother,” “ The Court- 
ing of Mary Smith,” etc. Shandon series. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

“The Fate of Sister Jessica’? and “ Mr. 
Shadows ”’ are two short and sensational stories. 
THE FELMERES, A novel, By S. B. Elliott, author 

of “Jerry,” “John Paget,” etc. 357 pp. 1I2mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

A novel which turns upon a father and mother, one a 
believer, the other an unbeliever, and the problem as to how 
their child shall be brought up. 


THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Illustrated. The Waverley Novels. Dryburgh 
edition, 576pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.08, 


THE Last SENTENCE. By Maxwell Grey, author of 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ “In the Heart of 
the Storm,” etc. Illustrated. 346 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

A novel which opens in Brittany, where an Englishman 
deceives a young woman, who later seeks him with his child. 


THE Last TENANT. By B. L. Farjeon, author of 
‘“‘ Great Porter Square,” “ Griff,’ “ The Sacred Nugget,” 
etc. 349 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A cat is the main factor in Mr. Farjeon’s “The Last 
Tenant.’’ Edward and his wife are two Londoners, and 
Emma is bent on moving into a larger house, and the two 
visit 79 Lamb Terrace. There husband and wife get 
frightened out of their wits on account of the apparition of a 
spectral girl and a “skeleton” tomcat. ‘This cat attaches 
itself to Edward. Where he goes it goes. It is his pet 
hallucination. He cannot shake off the delusion, The cat 
leads up to the rather commonplace story of a bad step- 
father, who, living in 79 Lamb’s Court, wanted to get rid of 
his step-daughter and so enjoy some £60,000. ‘ The Last 
Tenant ”’ is a detective story, cat business and all having no 
special merit. N. Y. Times. 


By Octave Thanet. 
243 pp- I2mo, 90 cents; 
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THE Luck OF BARRY LYNDON. 
Last Century. 


A Romance of the 

By Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. With 
an introduction by Frank T. Marzials. The Scott 
Library. 321 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

THE OpD WoMEN. By George Gissing, author of 
“ Denzil Quarrier,’ etc. 446 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents. 

In the struggle for existence women assume new attri- 
butes, and the conditions of some Englishwomen who are 
driven to the wall is the subject of Mr. Gissing’s romance. 
If in England a topic much discussed was, ‘¢ What shall we 
do with our sons ?”’ there is another question graver and 
sadder, “‘ What is to become of our daughters ?”’ Mr. Gissing 
touches only incidentally on women below the middle class. 
He writes of a well-bred English doctor in good practice, 
with chances of success, who is living in fair style in a small 
English town, and has six daughters. He imparts as much 
education to his girls as is possible. As children they 
associate with well-to-do and aristocratic neighbors. Sud- 
denlv the doctor is killed, and ali the six girls have to live 
on is the interest of £800. In the natural course of events, 
before reaching womanhood, three of the sisters die. Their 
deaths are due to conditions arising from poverty. Alice 
and Virginia, the two elder sisters, and Monica are left. 
Monica, the youngest, is the beauty of the family. Alice 
and Virginia potter through life in an aimless way. It is 
their misfortune not to have been bred as nurses or school- 
mistresses or to have had the physical strength sufficient for 
these callings. They suffer from all the accidents of having 
precarious situations, The book has rare glimpses of sun- 
light. A cloud trail darkens the whole story. Its realism 
is as intense as it is painful, but it is that kind of realism 
every phrase and word of which any man or woman can 
read. You grieve to think such things can happen, must 
happen, and do happen. The story is a cruel sociological 
study, and if it does nothing more than provoke discussion, 
has fulfilled a mission. N. Y. Times. 
THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By Tasma, author 

of “ A Sydney Sovereign,” “The White Feather,” etc. 
293 pp. Belmore series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


THE SORCERESS. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘‘ The 
Son of his Father,” “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
etc. Broadway series. 382 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

To compare this story to the work, excellent in quality and 
abundant in quantity, which Mrs. Oliphant has produced 
would be unfair to both. The author has recently explained 
the meteoric rapidity and eccentricity with which her books 
descend on an astonished public, by mentioning that editors 
have had the habit of accepting her manuscript and forget- 
ting it in desks and drawers during the lapse of years. “ The 
Sorceress”’ has a very dug-up air about it, and perhaps this 
forgetfulness has been its fate. If it be so, that editor 
deserved well of his generation. No one, not even the 
author, can feel interest in Miss Bee Kingsward and her 
idiotic lover. The shadowy figures look dolefully out of the 
page like faded old daguerreotypes, and have as much like- 
ness to life. The proof-reader, even, has succumbed to the 
leaden weight of his task and passed over frequent blunders. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s literary reputation can well withstand the 
catastrophe of “The Sorceress,’ dragged up, as it has prob- 
ably been, from dusty darkness; but it would be well not to 
repeat it. No revenants could be more in the wrong than 
such as this. Saturday Review. 
THE SourRE. By Mrs. Parr, author of “ Dorothy 

Fox,” “ Adam and Eve,” “ Loyalty George,” etc. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine series. 328 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER AND SOME COMMON MEN. 
By S. R. Crockett. 283 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 

Scotch stories, racy of the soil, told with a masterly com- 
mand of dialect and national characteristics, powerful, at 
times almost too powerful for their tiny dimensions ; for in a 
tale of only a few pages it is impossible to do full justice to 
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the tremendous passions which actuate some of Mr. Crockett’s 

characters; the spirit of self-sacrifice, for instance, which in 

“The Lammas Preaching” impels the minister to come 

within an ace of drowning himself rather than miss deliv- 

ering @ promised sermon, is, if not sublime, at any rate not 
far removed from the sublime’s next-door neighbour. 
Saturday Review. 

THE STORIES OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, CALLED THE 
RounD WoRLD (HEIMSKRINGLA). By Snorri Stur- 
luson. Done into English out of the Icelandic by Wil- 
liam Morris and Eirikr Magnusson, Vol. I. (Of the 
Saga Library, Vol. III.) With a detachable map of 
Norway. 410 pp. I2mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.83. 

To their “‘ Saga Library’ Messrs. Morris and Magnisson 
have now added a volume of the ‘* Heimskringla’’—“ The 
Round World’’—stories of the kings of Norway, by Snorri 
Sturluson. The translators reserve their notes for the last 
volume, so we cannot here profit by their opinions as to the 
historical value of the “ Heimskringla.”” The sources, according 
to the compiler, are (1) Genealogies, or “ Telllings up of 
Forefathers.’’ How far these are accurate, how far mythical, 
the translators may afterwards tell us. The Genealogies 
may probably be compared with those of the Highland 
clans; for example, the legendary history of the Lords of 
the Isles, as given by the Macvurichs, hereditary Sennachies of 
the clan. (See Skene, “ Celtic Scotland”? iii. 398.) Pictur- 
esque imagination played a considerable part. Asa rule the 
story was attached to classical or Biblical history. In the 
“ Heimskringla,” however, the classics and the Bible are 
neglected, Troy and the Lost Tribes are out of the tale; we 
go back to Odin and the gods. Odin is Euhemerized or 
Spenserized; he is regarded as a medicine man of great 
power, and a redoubtable warrior, ‘This, of course, must 
probably be a Christian view. (2) Snorri’s second source is 
“old songs, or story lays’?—“‘ we wot not surely the truth 
thereof,” but the lays were believed in by the people who 
made and heard them. The names of the poets are 
given, and the poets chronicle the burial-places of the heroes. 

Saturday Review. 

THE TRAGEDY OF WILD RIVER VALLEY. By Martha 
Finley, author of ‘‘ Signing the Contract,” “The Elsie 
Books,” etc. 231 pp. 1I2mo,g0 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

There are two lynchings, several murders, a burglary and 
other crimes in this story of American rural life. 

THE VOICE OF A FLowerR. By E. Gerard, author of 
“A Secret Mission,” “ Bis,’’ “The Land Beyond the 
Forest,” etc.; joint-author of “ Reata,” “The Waters of 
Hercules,” ‘ Beggar My Neighbor,” “A Sensitive 
Plant,” etc. 279 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents ; 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents, 

The flower is a white carnation, with blood red centre, that 
takes a prize at a flower show on the estates of the ancient 
German family of Sturmfeder. The seed of this flower is an 
heirloom in the family of an Italian painter and his bewitch- 
ing grand-daughter. Count Sturmfeder loses his heart to 
this girl, and carnations sprouting from seed given to her 
affianced lover are the voices that betray the Count’s methods 
of capturing an unwilling bride. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE WRONG THAT WAS Done. By F. W. Robinson, 

author of “A Very Strange Family,’’ “The Keeper of 
the Keys,” etc. Belmore series. 467 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newbolt. 
Authorized edition. Globe Library. 240 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Twenty Minutes Late. By Pansy (Isabella M. 
Alden), author of “ John Remington, Martyr,” “ Judge 
Burnham’s Daughters,”’ etc. Illustrated. 374 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

One of Mrs. Isabella M. Alden’s familiar stories on Amer- 
ican family life for girls. 

Two oF THEM. By J. M. Barrie, author of “ Little 
Minister,’ “ Auld Licht Idylls,” “A Tillyloss Scan- 
dal,” “ A Window in Thrums,” etc. Illustrated. 282 pp. 
Lovell’s Illustrated series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 
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A group of Mr. Barrie’s stories, all good and all worth 
reading. 

UNDER THE GREAT SEAL. By Joseph Hatton, author 
of “ Clytie,” ‘ Cruel London,” “ Queen of Bohemia,’ 
« By Order of the Czar,” etc. 406 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

A novel whose scenes are principally laid in and about 
Newfoundland in the last century and this, with much action 
and adventure and local color carefully laid in and on. 
UTTERLY MISTAKEN. By Annie Thomas, author of 

“ That Other Woman,” “ Two Widows,” etc, 300 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The title “ Utterly Mistaken’ is the happiest of inven- 
tions. Annie Thomas’s claim to distinction is comprehended 
within the manufacture of a complicated plot. The wrong 
persons invariably fall in love with each other, and the 
imbroglio is further mixed by the women having two hus- 
bands. You may be hopeful at one time of getting at the 
clue to the puzzle, and you are really pleased with your 
powers of unraveling the tangle of it, but a slight inkling is 
found impossible and you start off in another direction to get 
wound up in a worse snarl than ever. When you get 
through with it you will discover very little at all, and that 
as a reader you were utterly mistaken as to What Annie 
‘Thomas's novel meant. N. Y. Times. 
WaS HE THE OTHER? By Isabel Fitzroy, Lippin- 

cott’s Select Novels. 184 pp. I12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

This is a peculiar story in which the leading male char- 
acter, Mr. Leonard Massinghamn, is a sort of “ Dr, Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” in a minor key. The bewilderment caused the 
heroine (who marries “both of him’’) by his numerous 
appearances and disappearances makes quite a readable and 
amusing book, The style is a little strained by the necessity 
of maintaining the acting conditions caused by the rather 
unconventional early incidents on which the story is based. 

Philadelphia Record, 


WEDDED BY FATE; OR, SISTER ANGELA. By Mrs. 
Georgie Sheldon, author of “His Heart’s Queen,”’ 
“Max,”? “The Forsaken Bride,’ etc. Blue paper 
series. 421 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 

WitrHout Dogma. A Novel of Modern Poland. By 
Hénry K. Sienkiewicz, author of “ With Fire and 
Sword,” “ The Deluge.” Translated from the Polish 
by Iza Young. 423 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

WITNESS TO THE DEED. By George Manville Fenn, 
author of “Nurse Elisia,” ‘“‘ Double Cunning,” etc. 
398 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Thrown in a British Admiral of the comic opera sort, a 
wild woman, his daughter; a queer naturalist, her admirer ; 
a cranky botanist; then detectives, policemen, a murderer, 
forger, and escaped convict, and fire off pistols, track crimi- 
nals through dark passages and secret cupboards and you 
will have some of the characters with a faint conception of 
the incidents in Mr. Fenn’s “ Witness to the Deed.” 

N.Y. Times. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

ETUDES SUR LE SEIZIEME SIECLE. Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Calvin, Par Pierre Gauthiez. Novelle Biblio- 
théque Littéraire. 337 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.08. 

HEvRES D‘HIsToIRE. Par Vte E. Melchior de Vogiié, 
de L’Académie Frangaise. 362 pp. 12mo, paper $1.00 ; 
by mail, $1.11. 

M. de Vogiié’s last volume of essays contains, as is usual 
with his books, a series of studies which are more or less of 
the character of reviews. The last, indeed, “ L’heure 
présente”’ is a meditation prompted by the explosion of the 
Panama scandal, and not directly “ pegged”’ or hung on any 
book ; but the others are simple and sometimes rather ephe- 
meral articles suggested by books of the day, and a very 
recent day. M. de Vogué is a writer correct as becomes an 
Academician, and intelligent as becomes a person of quality 
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in life and letters; but we do not know that we can dis- 
cover in him excellences of the very first degree. When he 
touches politics, there is in him that curious unheroic despair 
which has characterized the French nod/esse ever since the 
emigration. When he touches literature, he either is apt to 
skim, as in “ Les cigognes,’’ a dozen authors without prop- 
erly sounding any, or to say, as in his papers on Lamartine 
and Chateaubriand, things quite proper to be said, but not 
very inspiriting or judicial, or to saunter pleasantly round 
great subjects, as in ‘* Images romaines’’ and “ Le testament 
de Silvanus,” or to serve up a very decent hash of the book 
on hand, as in the articles on M. Thureau-Dangin and on 
Hyde de Neville’s Memoirs, or to be calm and reasonable 
where others have not been so, asin the paper on “La Débacle,” 
or mildly protesting, as in “‘ Aprés M. Rénan.”’ In all these 
performances it is impossible to refuse M. de Vogué a success 
of esteem; one derives an idea from him here and there; 
one sees a mild light of reason shed over most of his subjects. 

But one thinks also of those famous words of M. de Voltaire 

to the actress, “C’est le diable au corps qu’il faut avoir.’ 

Devil of logic, devil of enthusiasm, both if possible; but 

some diable au corps the,critic must have. We do not quite 

perceive this diabolic or divine influence in M. de Vogué. 
: Saturday Review. 

L’AUTOMNE D'UNE FEMME. Par Marcel Prevost. 
373 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

LE PARRAIN D’ANNETTE. Par [h. Bentzon. 296 pp, 
I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10; 

Les Rots. Par Jules Lemaitre. 356 pp, 12mo, 
paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10, 

LA ROTISSERIE DE LA REINE PEDANQUE. Par Ana- 
tole France. 385 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 

M. Anatole France is fond of trying in his books to revive 
a period. In his story of a cook-shop and of those who 
meet there he brings us into the eighteenth century world of 
scamps and necromancers. Only one of his characters is 
drawn with power as well as care, for his carefully got-up 
old fool of fortune, who studies the black arts, is a failure. 
A broken-down priest—scholar, theologian, drunkard, thief, 
and reprobate—will live. He alone takes rank with those 
who tread the scene in “ Gil Blas” and in the “ Memoirs ”’ 
of Casanova. It is difficult to make magic and the occult 
sciences interesting in these days, and, in spite of the bril- 
liancy of the blasphemous priest’s talk, the book as a whole 
may be found dull. It is emphatically not “ intended for the 
young.” Atheneum. 
LE SECRET DU PRECEPTEUR. Par Victor Cherbuliez, 

de L’Academie Francaise. 366 pp. I2mo, paper, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

* Le Secret du Précepteur’’ is one of the most readable 
of M. Cherbuliez’s novels, und it is fair to say that the 
author maintains the unforeseenness of this plot very 
cleverly ; while the final scene with which, as persons studi- 
ous of such things have noted, he usually winds up his 
books is distinctly fresh and effective. His hero may please 
different tastes differently. A young and learned but exceed- 
ingly hideous xormalien who, having been cruelly jilted, is 
selected, partly for that reason and partly for the ugliness 
which has led to it, as the tutor of two extremely attractive 
and quite grown-up young ladies, is a bold enough imagina- 
tion, but a difficult one to carry through the part without 
making a hero ridiculous on the one hand, or improbable on 
the other. We think that M. Cherbuliez has done the trick ; 
he has certainly used one of the minor artifices of the 
dramatist and novelist very skillfully by continually suggest- 
ing that the dénouément will be brought about by his hero’s 
one fashionable advantage (he is a dead shot with the pistol), 
and—but this is “ tellings.” Saturday Review. 
Les YrRaAJS RICHES. Par Francois Coppée. _Illustra- 

tions de Gambard et Marold, ‘“ Collection Guillaume 
et Lemerre.’’ 264 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.20; by mail, 
$1.33. 

LONGUES ET BREVES. Par Francois Coppée. 302 pp. 
12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

“ Longues et Bréves ” is a collection of some twelve stories 
and three articles by Francois Ceppée. Some of these, not- 
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ably “ L’Enfant Perdu” and “Paris,” have already appeared in 
other publications, but the reader will be to glad possess them 
in this more permanent form. Several of the tales are very 
well told and are fully worthy of the author’s reputation, 
The first in the book, ‘“‘ Une Faute de Jeunesse,” has, for 
subject a case of conscience treated simply and fi rcibly and 
solved rightly. “Une Restitution ” is an excellent bit at the 
despicable beneficiaries of the Panama swindle. “ Vitrio- 
leuse”’ is powerful anc tender. There is no striving, in any 
of the tales, after harrowing realism ; the author is satisfied 
to tell his story clearly and intelligently, and does not disdain 
a moral effect. There is no bad taste left in the mouth after 
reading the book. NV. Y. Post. 
MADAME CORENTIN. Par René Bazin. Deuxieme 
édition. 323 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10, 
M. René Bazin 1s a writer who, unfortunately, produces 
little; but we have greatly praised in the past, one or two 
novels from his pen, and his present one is worthy of its 
predecessors. It tells with much pathos the story of a sep- 
aration, in which the daughter is left with the wife, but sub- 
ject to the direction that she shall be allowed to visit the hus- 
band, her father, for a short time each year. The separation 
has been brought about by the husband’s mother, and ulti- 
mately the grandchild reunites her father and her mother. 
Atheneum. 
MAITRE GRATIEN. Par Léon de Tinseau. Seiziéme 
édition. 394 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
We can heartily congratulate M. de Tinseau on “ Maitre 
Gratien,” which is the best thing he has done since he caught 
the ear of the public with “ L’attelage de la Marquise,” and is 
very much more ambitious in scale and style than that plea- 
sant tale. The whole story is extremely well hit off, attain- 
ing honnéteté without falling into milk-and-waterishness, and 
combining poetical justice with truth to nature. 
Saturday Review. 
PRES DU BONHEUR. Par Henri Ardel. With Eng- 
lish notes by Prof. E. Rigal. Contes Choisis. 117 pp. 
16 mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


PROFILS ANGLAIS. Par A. Filon. Randolph 
Churchill, Joseph Chamberlain, John Morley, Parnell. 
293 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

M. Filon enjoys in France, and does not ill deserve, the 
reputation of knowing a great deal about England. He has 
devoted his knowledge in this book to illustrating what he is 
pleased to call the passage of England from aristocracy to 
democracy by sketches of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Parnell. He is not in- 
fallible; his account of the Parnell Commission, for instance, 
reads as if it were derived from Mr. Justin McCarthy, or even 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor; and his inferences are often rather 
wild. But he does know a good deal of the facts; and his 
view of them has the value which always attaches to that of 
an intelligent outsider. Saturday Review. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARE MEN Gay DeEceEIvers? And other sketches. 
By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 304 pp. Library of Choice 
Literature. With frontispiece portrait. I2mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A reprint of the articles on various social subjects which 
Mrs. Frank Leslie has previously published in the Sunday 
papers and elsewhere. 

Book-Piates. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Illustrated 
Books about Books. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard 
175 pp. Indexed. 17mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

Mr. Hardy’s work is throughout of a very interesting char- 
acter. He deals with “styles ”’ and allegory in book-plates, 
he discusses “ picture’ book-plates, also German, French, 
and American book-plates, ladies’ book-plates, and many 
other things. The volume is nicely illustrated, there being 
examples given of about thirty-six different book-plates, 
among them being those used by Charles James Fox, Lady 
Bessborough, Southey, David Garrick, Lady Bath (1671), 
Samuel Pepys, and Frances Anne Hoare. An _ interesting 
book-plate is that belonging to the Record Office in_ the 
Tower of London, as well as the gift by George I. to Cam- 
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bridge (1715). The chapter on the more prominent engravers 

of English book-plates is full of interesting facts. Every 

bibliophile will read the book with a considerable amount of 
leasure, for Mr. Hardy writes in a pleasing style and is 
evidently well acquainted with his subject. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

HEALTH LECTURES. On Eating and Drinking. By 
William Murray, M. D., F. R.C. P.; The Air We 
Breathe, and Clothes We Wear. By Thomas Oliver, 
M. A., M. D., F.R.C.P.; The Human Body. Some 
facts as to its Structure. By Robert Howden, M. B., 
C.M.; Exercise and Athleticism: Use and Abuse. By 
R. Clark Newton, L. M., C.M., M. R.C.S.; Dangers 
to Health from Defective Drainage. By R. Laing Hay. 
Illustrated. I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

These lectures treat of the foot, skin, eye, brain, parasites 
and the nature of disease and purpose of medicine, all by 
English authorities and from the English stand-point, being 
delivered before the Newcastle Health Society. 

HoMES IN CITY AND CounTRY. By Russell Sturgis, 
John W. Root, Bruce Price, Donald G. Mitchell, Samuel 
Parsons, Jr.,and W. A. Linn. With 100 illustrations. 
214 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

See review. 

IDEAL SUGGESTION THROUGH MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A Restorative System for Home and Private Use. Pre- 
ceded by a Study of The Laws of Mental Healing. 

3y Henry Wood, author of “ God’s Image in Man,” 
“Edward Burton,’ ‘ Natural Law in the Business 
World,” etc. 163 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Mr. Wood, who is an independent investigator, belongs to 
no “school” or party, and has given several years of con- 
servative study to the philosophy and demonstrations of the 
science of mental healing in order to interpret its laws and 
possibilities. Part 1 of this work is a study of the laws of 
“Mental Healing,’ and part 2 embodies them in a restora- 
tive system, formulated and arranged for home and private 
use. Visionary and impracticable aspects of the subject are 
eliminated, and a scientific basis found. Publishers’ Weekly. 
ROPES, THEIR KNOTS AND SPLICES. A Manuat of 

Instruction for Sailormen and Canoeists in Marlinspike 
Seamanship. Knots, bands, riggings, ropes and cord- 
age. From notes by the late C. P. Kunhardt. Illus- 
trated. 48 pp. 12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A popular hand-book of rigging and ropes, with knots and 
splices, by a man thoroughly familiar with the subject from 
the yachtsman’s stand-point. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Vol. 45. November, 
1892, to April, 1893, inclusive. 960 pp. Quarto, cloth, 
$2.50; by mail, $2.83; stamped old gold, $2.70; by 
mail, $3.03. 

A synopsis of the table of contents presents such names, 
under fiction-writers as Mark Twain, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Brander Matthews, Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, 
Octave Thanet, Harry Stillwell Edwards, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King (who contributes a 
group of “ Balcony Stories’’), Mrs. Burton Harrison, Wolcott 
Balestier and Dr. Washington Gladden. 

Biographical papers are numerous and exceedingly inter- 
esting. ‘Tennyson and his early critic, “ Christopher North ;”’ 
Browning, Whittier, George William Curtis, Franz Liszt, 
Massenet, Saint Saéns, Jean Francois Millet and others are 
the subjects of these papers, the interest of which is en- 
hanced by the portraits which accompany them. In the 
series on “ Notable Women”? are portraits and biographies of 
Jenny Lind, Margaret Fuller and Dorothea Dix. The 
famous Italian tragedian Salvini contributes some entertaining 
“Leaves ’’ from his autobiography, and in “ Letters of Two 
Brothers”’ are given the most interesting portions of the cor- 
respondence between General Sherman and his brother, 
Senator Sherman, extending over the period of the war. 

All of the striking features that have appeared in Zhe 
Century during the past six months are to be found in this vol- 
ume: finely illustrated articles on the World’s Fair; the 
papers on Science and the Bible, on Music and Art—with 
the pictures in the American Artists’ series, etc. In addition 
there are poems by Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Bailey 
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Aldrich, James Whitcomb Riley and others, and the usual 
departments. The illustrations represent the finest work of 
artists of the first rank, in this country and elsewhere. 

THE COLUMBUS GALLERY. The discoverer of the 
New World as represented in portraits, monuments, 
statues, medals and paintings, historical and descriptive. 
By Nestor Ponce de Leon. Illustrated. 178pp. 8vo, 
$3.00, postpaid, 

Mr. N. Ponce de Leon has published a treatise so exhaus- 
tive as to deserve the name of monograph on the portraits of 
the discoverer. Ina handsome quarto volume of some one 
hundred and seventy pages are included nearly one hundred 
cuts, reproducing not only portraits, but monuments, statues, 
medals and paintings which purport to represent the linea- 
ments of the great navigator. ‘lhese works of art are clas- 
sified according to their date and the evidence of their authen- 
ticity. By a reference to this book one can determine at a 
glance the respective claims of the various portraits of 
Columbus, we do not say to artistic excellence, but to con- 
stituting a trustworthy transcript of his features. 

N.Y, Sun. 

THE HISTORY AND THEORY OF Money. By Sidney 
Sherwood, Ph. D. Being a special course of twelve 
lectures in finance, with syllabus and attendant discus- 
sion. With addresses by Dr, William Pepper, Hon. 
William L. Trenholm, Hon. Edward S. Lacey, Joseph 
Wharton, Prof. Edmund J. James, Ph. D., and Charles 
Hermon Thomas, M.D., and an Introduction by Wil- 
liam H. Rhawn. University Extension. 413 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.82. 

Students of the subject of money, and, even more than 
students, the practical business men who feel some inclination 
to read upon: this vital question, will find Dr. Sidney 
Sherwood’s book a valuable addition to the economic library. 
The lectures cover a broad range, dealing with historical 
aspects of coinage, gold and silver production, substitutes for 
metal money, the place of banks in the money system, 
history of American currency, history of monetary theories, 
bimetallism and the silver question, and the other practical 
and present day problems around which controversial discus- 
sion rages. Review of Reviews. 
THE SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By 

John Owen, author of “ Evenings with the Skeptics,” 
“Verse Musings on Nature, Faith and Freedom.’’ 
419-I to XXXVI pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.82. 

A severely thoughtful work, pleasantly written in inter- 
mingled dialogues and essays by John Owen. ‘The author 
classifies among the general causes of skepticism, commerce 
and the crusades, the secularization of literature, the mystery 
and morality of plays, the revival of classical studies, Arab 
civilization in Spain, and reaction against asceticism, sacer- 
dotalism, and dogma. He describes as the leaders, Dante, 
its prophet; Petrarch, its apostle; Boccaccio, Luigi Pulci, 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Pomponazzi. Pomponazzi 
was the founder of a new method, “ the first to break off, on 
the ground of logic rather than feeling, from scholasticism 
and medicval theology.’’ Giordano Bruno, between wkom 
and Pompanazzi a century elapsed, came into contact with 
Calvinism at Geneva, Lutheranism at Wittenberg, and 
Anglicanism at Oxford and London. Vanini, whom even 
Cousin criticised adversely, is also described. The work of 
the author is thorough, but the page of typographical errata 
is far from complete. . Y. Times. 


.FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ENGLISH KinGS IN A NUTSHELL. An Aid to the 
Memory. By Gail Hamilton. TIllustrated. 81 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


DoNALD Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 242 
pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Donald Marcy, a rich, careless student in a New England 
University, is suspended and rusticated for two terms for 
having been ringleader in a case of cruel hazing. He is put 
into the family of a poor Vermont minister, who inspires 
him with a love of learning. The minister’s daughter, also 
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a college graduate, makes a man of him in character and 
aspiration, and the story leaves her waiting for him to regain 
his lost fortune. Publishers Weekly. 


Heroic HAPPENINGS. Told in verse and story. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks, author of “ Historic Boys,’’ “ Chiv- 
alric Days,” etc. With illustrations by Garrett, Birch, 
Ogden, Meynelle, Singron, and others. 227 pp. 12mo, 
$1 40; by mail, $1.60. 

See review. 


LITTLE PAUL AND THE FRISBIE SCHOOL. By Mar- 
garet Sidney, author of “Rob; a Story for Boys,’ 
‘ The Little Red Shop,” etc. Illustrated. 206 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A story of life in a boy’s school in this country. 

STRANGE SIGHTS ABROAD; OR, A VOYAGE IN EuRO- 
PEAN WATERS. By Oliver Optic, author of “ The 
Army and Navy series,’ ‘“ Young America Abroad,” 
etc. Illustrated. 305 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Continues the adventures of Louis Belgrave and his 
friends on the yacht ‘ Guardian-Mother.” The yachting 
party cross the ocean to the Azores, call at Madeira, scale 
the peak of Teneriffe and have an exciting and rather dan- 
gerous experience in Morocco. Publishers Weekly. 


THis. THAT AND THE OTHER. For Little Folks at 
Home. Compiled by Mary Greenough Barbour, author 
of “ Text and Song Collection.” 77 pp. 16mo, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Bright sayings of children, for the most part collected from 
the newspapers. 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER AND COMPANY: 

A Catastrophe in Bohemia, by Henry S_ Brooks. 

Toppleton’s Client, by John Kendrick Bangs. 

New paper editions : 

Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes, by Richard Malcolm John- 
ston. Don Finimondone, by Mrs, Cavazza. The Master of 
Silence, by Irving Bachelor, 

T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: 

The logy of the Old Testament, by C. H. Piepenbring 
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Scott, Ph. D. Volume If. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics, edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
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MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
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MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: The Choice of Books. Survivals 
in Christianity, The Heart of Midlothian, Introduction to the 
Study of Dante. 

LE® AND SHEPARD: Lost in a Great City. Simplicity and 
Fascination, The Poet and the Man. Pieces to Speak. Strange 
Sights Abroad. Elementary Woodwork, Ideal Suggestion 
through Mental Photography. 

THE JOURNAL NEWSPAPER COMPANY, Boston: Stories of 
our Soldiers 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COM PANY, New York: 
Rupes: Their Knots and Splices. 

JOHN A. TAYLOR AND COMPANY: The Sorceress. Grave 
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of Love. ‘Ihe Law of Psychic Phenomena, The Best Letters of 
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F, fT. NEELY, Chicago: Madam Sapphira. Are Men Gay Deceivers ? 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN AND COMPANY: Lavengro. 

PORTER AND COATES: Hymns and Metrical Psalms. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: Mental Life and Culture, 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS: The Loves of Paul Fenly. Fleeting 
Thoughts. The Story of Poland. Napoleon: Warrior and Ruler. 
Ranch Verses. Red Leaves and Roses. A Literary Courtship. 
A Washington Symphony. A Brief History of Panics. Outlines 
of Roman History. 

DAVID McKAY, Philadelphia: The Pursuit of Happiness. 

GINN AND COMPANY: Gods and Heroes, 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY : The History, Organi- 
zation and Influence of the Independent Treasury of the United 
States. Philanthropy and Social Progress, 

UNITY BOOK COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo.: The Ministry of 
the Holy Mother. ‘ Be Still and Know I am God.” Points for 
Members of Silent Unity. 

ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY: Salome Shepard, Reformer, 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY: The Mosaic Record of 
Creation Explained, The Future Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
The Ivory Palaces of the King. W. E. Gladstone, England's 
Great Commoner, The Holy Spirit of Missions. Princeton 
Sermons, 

WM. C, MARTIN’S PRINTING HOUSE, N., Y.: The Revision ot 
the Confession of Faith’s New Chapter, reviewed by Hector Hall, 

RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS: “ Merely Mary Ann.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia : Catalogue of 
Announcements, 1892-93. 

DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: From Out the Past. Youth, 
Peter Stuyvesant, The Year-Book of Science, Can you Forgive 
Her? The Tragedy of Wild River Valley. 

D. LOTHROP AND COMPANY: Seaward. 

WORTHINGTON COMPANY: The Rag-Picker of Paris. Antoi- 
nette ; or, The Marl Pit Mystery. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY: Out of Doors in Tsar- 
land, 


THE AUTHOR, Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Poems, by Robert Loveman. 

LOVELL, CORYELL AND COMPANY: The Wrong that was 
Done, The Penance of Portia James. 

WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Philadelphia: How they Say it 
in Missionary Lands, 

CHARLES H. KERR AND COMPANY: El Nuevo Mundo. 


TAIT SONS AND COMPANY: The Last Sentence, Oriole’s 
Daughter, Dearest. ‘lhe Fate of Sister Jessica. Kitty’s Father, 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: ‘Taken from the Enemy, 
JAMES H. EARLE, Boston: This That and the Other. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY: Jessamine. I've Been Think- 
ing. Stories About Doctors. Rheingrafenstein, Drifting on 
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